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Issue 10 Feedback 


Another nice issue with #10 — lots of good stuff in 
there, like the Series 1 vs. Series 2 discussion and 
the re-examination of Turlough’s tenure in the 
TARDIS. (Say that five times fast — I dare you!) 


By nature, I generally read all reviews with a 
skeptical eye — whether they’re in Whotopia or 
elsewhere — but I usually figure that people are 
entitled to their opinions. However, I find I must 
disagree (politely) with Jonithan P. Russell’s very 
favorable review of the “Torchwood” disgrace 
known as “Cyberwoman.” Full stop, it’s the worst 
episode of either “Torchwood” or the new “Doctor 
Who” — it actually made me and my informal 
viewing group stop watching “Torchwood” for a 
few weeks for fear that something worse might 
come next. Eventually, we found the courage to 
give the show a second chance — with mixed re- 
sults. 


To enumerate all of the flaws with “Cyberwoman” 
would require me to watch it again — which I’m 
not prepared to do without an offer of cash or an 
all-expenses-paid trip to a tropical island. But any 
discussion has to start with the appearance of 
Cyber-Lisa herself. 


Unlike the old series, in which Cybermen were 
composed of organic and cybernetic parts 
throughout their bodies, the new “Doctor Who” 
series has firmly established that the Cybus Cy- 
bermen of parallel Earth are merely brains in ro- 
botic bodies. Also, even more than the original 
Cybermen, the philosophy of the new Cybermen is 
one of rigid uniformity. So why would they sud- 
denly decide, mid-battle with the Daleks in 
“Doomsday,” that they need to start converting 
humans in a way that is /ess efficient and /ess 
uniform than their standard conversion process? 
So “Torchwood” can show a half-naked, half- 
converted Cyberwoman, of course! The fact that 
Cyber-Lisa is obviously wearing high-heeled 
“shoes” makes this idea even more ridiculous. 
Someone was thinking with his gonads (or, in the 
case of Russell T. Davies, trying to imagine what 
heterosexual guys would appreciate). 


Jonithan does touch on the other major flaw of 
“Cyberwoman”: Based on his actions in the epi- 
sode, Ianto definitely would be fired. He’s directly 
responsible for at least two deaths (the scientist 
and the pizza girl), and he risks the lives of every- 
one on Earth by hiding Lisa in the basement of 
the Hub. Even in the warped morality of 
“Torchwood,” you'd think those are two cardinal 
sins. Instead, Jack ends up demanding that Ianto 
go back in and kill Lisa himself — even though 
Ianto has shown himself incapable of that. 


It’s all about how each member of the Torchwood 
team can’t call out the BS of the others, because 


each feels he or she has done far worse things — 
but in the whole series, Ianto’s actions rank right 
up there with Suzie’s abuse of the resurrection 
glove and Owen’s opening of the Rift. 


If anyone at BBC Wales is reading this (we wish!), 
I’m begging that you to avoid another episode as 
terrible as “Cyberwoman.” Doctor Who Series 3’s 
Dalek two-parter also approaches that depth of 
badness — but that’s another topic altogether ... 
-Chris Kocher, via e-mail 


Comments on Season 3 


Here in the UK Season 3 of DOCTOR WHO is 
about to reach it's climax. Whilst most of it has 
been excellent I can't rid myself of the feeling that 
the season as a whole, has lacked that undefin- 
able something that seasons one and two had in 
abundance, but I can't for the life of me put my 
finger on what it is that S3 has been lacking. Any 
takers? 

-Gary Phillips via email 


smith & J Reacti 


Just wanted to drop you a quick line after catch- 
ing the Season 3 premiere on CBC last night. I 
thought Smith and Jones was excellent - possibly 
the best series opener we've had so far. I loved 
Martha, she was fantastic! A super episode, great 
dialogue, characters, effects and performances. 
Hopefully the sign of a great series to come. 4 out 
of 5 from me. 
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The light that burns twice as bright 
burns half as long. And you have 
burned so very, very brightly... 


Ithough clearly not intended for him, the above observation could 
easily apply to the Ninth Doctor, the incarnation who in only 
thirteen weeks successfully re-introduced the viewing public to 

the mysterious time traveller from Gallifrey. It was the Ninth Doctor 
who arguably surmounted one of the greatest challenges in the series’ 
history — the renaissance of Doctor Who. After all, was it not this 
Doctor who was charged with re-creating a hero who had been 
shelved long before many of his potential viewers had been born? 
Was it not his ability to deliver a credible portrayal of the enigmatic 
Time Lord quite possibly the final make or break for the series ex- 
periencing a complete and lasting rebirth? Further still, was not this 
Doctor expected to compete in a ruthless media environment which 
some feared had long since rendered him at best a curio of bygone 
broadcasting and at worst an obsolete piece of entertainment? 


When the re-launch of Doctor Who was finally confirmed on 26 Sep- 
tember 20032 these questions were no longer theoretical speculations. 
Instead, they became wholly real and in need of compelling answers. 
Addressing these questions convincingly — and with a unique style — 
became the calling card of the Doctor’s ninth incarnation; the incar- 
nation that helped to realise the resurrection of Doctor Who and ulti- 
mately re-establish it as an integral part of the public’s staple televi- 
sion diet. 


Setting out some thoughts on the Ninth Doctor is a deceptively chal- 
lenging task. On paper his all too brief run amounts to a single sea- 
son of thirteen forty-five minute episodes; and with three of the sea- 
son’s offerings delivered over the course of two episodes, there are 
only ten complete stories with which to consider him. Moreover, his 
television lifespan covered barely three months —a fleeting passage 
of time with which to stamp his mark on the television landscape. 
Surely such a brisk period as the incumbent Doctor ought to be sim- 
ple to unravel? After all, there is no subtle shifting of his character or 
style from season to season; no Herculean labour in tackling an array 
of adventures and adversaries, triumphs and tragedies. What, then, is 
so deceptively challenging about him? 


The challenge arises in considering a Doctor who burnt with extraor- 
dinary energy, giving each and every deed volumes of unspoken 
meaning. His was a telescopic character, whose actions could be 
opened out, extended and expanded, revealing an abundance of layers 
and nuances. Unpacking the Ninth Doctor is no less time consuming 
and meticulous than unravelling the Fourth Doctor’s scarf, and in like 
fashion the best place to start is at the beginning. 


The Doctor’s ninth persona came careering on to the screens of BBC 
television viewers on 26 March 2005.3 His time as the Doctor saw 
the programme re-invented under the adroit stewardship of head 
writer Russell T. Davies, producer Phil Collinson and Head of Drama 


ef Xe. 
Top: The ninth Doctor and van Statten's guards in "Dalek" 


Bottom: The ninth Doctor (Christopher Eccleston) with Rose (Billie Piper) 
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demonstrating that Doctor Who could be not only a successful 


twenty-first century television venture, but also an example of 


cutting edge programme making. Such ambitions were the 

stuff of dreams only a short time before, and it was through 
the daring of this newborn production team and their brand 
new Doctor, portrayed with such limitless verve by Christo- 
pher Eccleston, that they were made real. 


The Ninth Doctor’s Debut 


The Ninth Doctor’s début appearance — evading a menacing 
army of Autons — was loaded with vigour, giving the impres- 
sion of a Doctor rushing from one incredible encounter to the 
next. His vitality rubbed off on the characters around him, 
each one tapping into his palpable sense of curiosity and sheer 
enthusiasm for life. Such a frenetic performance could have 
become too much after an episode or two, killing off any nov- 
elty value it may have had by delivering a static, predictable 
character. This was not the case. Instead, the Ninth Doctor 
was endowed with a dramatic intensity which could kick in at 
anytime, shrewdly countering his more light hearted asides 
and apparent flippancy. Furthermore, there was the unmis- 
takable warning that this Doctor had one potently negative 
quality in common with his predecessors: the tendency to 
bring death in his wake. 


Countless escapades spanning eight prior incarnations had 
already made this point impressively clear, but it was never 
more poignantly presented than through the tragic figure of 
Clive, the unassuming, suburban everyman whose under- 
stated warning in the Ninth Doctor’s opening story ‘Rose’ gave 
this largely unconsidered truth a substantive power. Clive’s 
observation that “...he [the Doctor] brings a storm in his 
wake...” alerted the viewer to Doctor’s intimate relationship 
with death. However, it was the way in which Clive became a 
casualty of the Doctor’s storm which furnished his words of 
warning with such a bitter aftertaste, demonstrating that 
stepping into the world of this new, vibrant Doctor would not 
be an exclusively safe pursuit. 


Death was not always an unintended side-effect of the Ninth 
Doctor’s actions; sometimes it was a ruthless solution to those 
he judged unfit to live. His reaction to the impending death of 
the Lady Cassandra in “The End of the World’ was damningly 
merciless, bereft of the moral anguish of the Fifth Doctor and 
yet strikingly similar to the Seventh Doctor’s pitiless response 
to Davros in ‘Remembrance of the Daleks’. His answer to the 
threat posed by Blon Slitheen in ‘Boom Town’ is another in- 
stance of his uncompromising approach to evil. Choosing to 
return the marooned alien to her home world, condemning her 
to a gruesome death in the process, emphatically displayed a 
no nonsense Doctor willing to carry through the toughest ver- 
dict. 


It was not just bug-eyed monsters which became caught in his 
moral spotlight; he did not suffer fool’s gladly with his com- 
panions either. His unhesitating decision, for example, to re- 
turn Adam Mitchell to Earth when it became obvious his 
newly arrived companion could not be trusted (‘The Long 
Game’) is a case in point. Abandoning Adam to early twenty- 
first century Earth, knowing that he would have to cope with 
his year 200,000 information spike, clearly showed that this 
time travelling hardliner was prepared to make people live 
with their mistakes. 
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Top: Damn! It's not the real TARDIS! 


In contrast to these occasions of ethical clarity, the Ninth Doc- 
tor sometimes found himself with a moral cost he was not pre- 
pared to pay. In ‘Dalek’ he failed to kill his arch enemy when 
presented with the opportunity —a moment reminiscent of the 
Fifth Doctor’s inability to kill Davros in ‘Resurrection of the 
Daleks’. More powerfully still, in ‘The Parting of the Ways’ he 
refused to use the delta wave to destroy the Daleks because it 
would also end all life on Earth. 


Like his predecessors the Ninth Doctor was an accomplished 
orator. His speech to Rose Tyler in his first adventure, in 
which he expressed his perception of reality, is a notable in- 
stance. Crucially, it was the manner in which he went beyond 
the bare facts and gave a more profound, evocative style of 
delivery which produced such a powerful, lasting impression 
on the viewer. This finely crafted comment on his alien stand- 
point was hypnotic stuff, charged with emotional currency. 
And yet it was so much more than just a personal release; it 
was a bold statement of intent. This single, all-embracing 
statement threw down the gauntlet to the long term fan to see 
him as an authentic incarnation of the Doctor, whilst simulta- 
neously exciting the curiosity and intrigue of the first time 
viewer. 


An Eccentric Persona 

The Ninth Doctor was also an eccentric, his broad grin and 
driven style enlivening and propelling the scenes in which he 
appeared, giving his persona a flair reminiscent of Tom 
Baker’s iconic Fourth Doctor. This unconventional interpreta- 
tion weaved its magic upon a new generation of viewers and 
created a fine contrast from which to launch his more serious 
tirades. Flashes of sober commentary amidst moments of 
wide-eyed amazement and happy-go-lucky sightseeing might 
have proven manifestly ludicrous if it were not for actor Chris- 
topher Eccleston’s outstanding ability to steer his performance 
between these polar opposites, creating a portrayal which was 
successful and inventive — watchwords of the Ninth Doctor’s 
era. His unique brand of innocence and gravitas was a heady 
combination, reviving a television great with a magic touch. 


One of the most infectious aspects of the Ninth Doctor — and 
an undeniably vital weapon in winning over the television 
audience — was his upbeat personality and patent optimism. 


Top: I don't believe in seance's 


A slightly craggy exterior was able to seamlessly give way toa 
persona beaming with genuine delight when encountering new 
peoples and places. Whether he was engaging 
with alien guests on Platform One, meeting a 
literary hero in the guise of Charles Dickens or 
tucking into a plate of chips in Cardiff, the 
Ninth Doctor radiated wonderment and pleasure 
in everyday life. This was a potent weapon in 
attracting a new generation of fans. In this Doc- 
tor they discovered a hero who, quite apart from 


Despite the 
emotional cost of 
losing his home 


with the ideal motive force with which to drive their stories. 


On a lighter note, the Ninth Doctor’s wardrobe represented 
another break with tradition. All eight of the Doctor’s former 
incarnations had been adorned with layers of costuming, exag- 
gerating and magnifying their quirks and eccentricities. The 
Ninth Doctor’s black leather jacket and plain dark jumper, 
supported by equally shady, nondescript trousers and shoes 
presented a no frills Doctor, more intent on exploring the uni- 
verse and giving notice to its less endearing inhabitants than 
worrying about setting fashion trends. This harder, less for- 
giving outfit certainly gave the Ninth Doctor the appearance of 
a cosmic enforcer and certainly raised the odd comment from 
those he encountered. Captain Jack Harkness’ U-boat Cap- 
tain comparison in ‘The Empty Child’ is a classic, and almost 
certainly raised a wry smile amongst those fans who had nerv- 
ously viewed the Ninth Doctor’s functional, bare bones look 
with a touch of trepidation. In practice, however, it worked 
perfectly, reinforcing his edgy, brooding character and avoid- 
ing the dangerous temptation of creating a uniform akin to 
some of the Doctor’s previous incarnations. 


War guilt and wardrobes aside, the innovations 
and changes which were brought about during the 
Ninth Doctor’s period mark a fault line between 
the classic series and the new series, and inevita- 
bly draw some degree of criticism. This is no bad 
thing; stoking up the long time devotees with a 
Doctor-companion team as close to real parity as 


making tough choices, was so obviously elated to world, the Ninth there has ever been (and with the added contro- 
be travelling through time and space — an ela- Doctor ultim ately versy of a bond which left behind the traditionally 
tion which was contagious to so many who en- : asexual Doctor-companion relationships of yester- 
countered it. escaped this dark year), all but triggered a call to arms from some 
. parts of fandom. Inflaming the passions of the 
episode 


Importantly the Ninth Doctor possessed one 
distinction which set him apart from previous 
incarnations and helped him forge a special 
niche in the series’ history: the Ninth Doctor was not a rebel 
Time Lord on the run from Gallifrey; instead, he was a lone 
drifter orphaned by a violent conflict. Surviving the catastro- 
phic Time War and living in the shadow of its aftermath ran 
like a thread throughout the Ninth Doctor’s short-lived exis- 
tence, lending a distinct edge to his character. His war guilt 
blatantly influenced his reaction to some situations, providing 
a skewed perspective which sometimes led to a less than objec- 
tive approach to decision-making: rashly assisting the appar- 
ently helpless Gelth and his knee-jerk decision in trying to 
destroy Henry van Statten’s prize exhibit are prime examples, 
reflecting an emotionally damaged Doctor whose judgement 
was not always sound. 


Despite the emotional cost of losing his home world, the Ninth 
Doctor ultimately escaped this dark episode and strode the 
stage in a manner befitting the weathered traveller who has 
seen more than he should have, and yet still seeks out the new 
and the unknown with an untainted outlook. From a scripting 
viewpoint the loss of Gallifrey allowed the Ninth Doctor to 
become involved in the lives and histories of those around him 
in a way which was unavailable to his forerunners. To be 
frank, he was free to get his hands well and truly dirty, con- 
fronting and dispatching with impunity one villainous nasty 
after another. Coupled with his insatiable thirst for intrigue 
and mystery, this development presented the script writers 


traditionalists is part and parcel of any new devel- 
opment, and as long as tradition and innovation 
are afforded due respect and caution respectively, 
the combination of old and new can provide a potent fuel for 
the longevity of a series. 


The Ninth Doctor was the definitive oncoming storm, shaking 
up the Daleks and the fans whilst tearing down the false idol 
of nostalgia and returning Doctor Who to its place in the sun. 
Leaping out of the small screen with an unquenchable 
exuberance he helped to recreate a mainstream broadcasting 
phenomenon which many thought long since consigned to the 
hinterlands of cult television. His final departure in a fireball 
of regenerative energy — on the back of a regeneration build-up 
quite unlike any other — only went to show what an 
astonishing incarnation the Ninth Doctor had been; one who 
stands with like stature amongst his predecessors and may 
one day become one of the more fondly regarded embodiments 
of the intrepid time traveller. Summing up the Ninth Doctor’s 
tenure in one or two words denies him the rich eulogy he 
deserves, and yet if there were one adjective with which to 
begin such a task it would probably be “fantastic”. 


Article by Jez Strickley 
Title Graphic by Jack Drewell 


1, Extract from the screenplay to ‘Blade Runner’ by Hampton Fancher and David Peoples. 
The full screenplay is available on Steve Trussel’s ‘EclectiCity’ website at 

www.trussel.com /bladerun/br1981.htm. 

2. See the BBC News website at www.news.bbe.co.uk, Friday, 26 September 2003. 


3. Details of the UK transmission dates for the new series of Doctor Who are available 


on the episode guide section of Outpost Gallifrey at www.gallifreyone.com . 
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trend is for children’s drama to be rather 
| too self-conscious and rather in your face 
or failing that, far too issue-related to be 
enjoyable. Thankfully my fears were 
unfounded. THE SARAH JANE ADVE- 
VENTURES although very modern in 
outlook and production was a joy to 
watch. Everything was in the right 
place and indeed Invasion of the Bane 
was if anything far more enjoyable and 
3 exciting than the pantomimesque dis- 
aster which was THE RUNAWAY 
BRIDE which we had suffered just a 
week earlier. 


Gareth Roberts and RTD’s script was 
superb, being exciting, pacey and very 
witty with a few moments on genuine 
pathos again exploring the theme of 
loneliness, which predominated the 
Season 2 DR WHO stories LOVE 
AND MONSTERS and FEAR HER 
most notably Maria’s sadness at mov- 
ing to a new area following the break 
up of her parent’s marriage and at 
her initially rather callous and thus 
out of character dismissal by Sarah 
Jane. 


Despite being aimed at a young 
audience, INVASION OF THE 
Mea BANE has the excitement of an old 
=.) fashioned James Bond film from 

iN) the days when the said cinematic 
offerings were not the cheap look- 
ing pseudo travelogs they are now. 
\ 13-year-old Maria Jackson 
iN) (Yasmin Paige) moves into Ban- 
| nerman Road (presumably in 
iN) Croydon) with her newly divorced 
father Alan (Joseph Millson). 
| They are helped to move by 
Maria’s mother Chrissie (Juliet 
Cowan) Chrissie does rather 
i} come over asa pseudo Jackie 
| Tyler, but yet lacks Jackie’s 
i natural warmth, who appears to 
i) be out for what she can get 
) whilst still obviously loving 
) Maria and having a spark of 
) affection for Alan, if only to get 
Y her hands on her monthly main- 
tenance cheque. 


Our first sight of Sarah is that night in her garden talking to what 
nitially, the thing which worried me about the announce- appears to be the same lesbian alien who had taken a shine to Toshiko 
/ ment of a second DOCTOR WHO-related spin off following Sato in Torchwood a few weeks earlier. We later learn that the said 
the announcement of Torchwood was the same fear expressed alien is a poet from Octean Five. 
by Peter Kay in a post-LOVE AND MONSTERS DWM inter- 
view that too many sequels could ruin the success which DOCTOR The adventure begins in earnest the following day when we are intro- 
WHO had built up since its return. duced to Kelsey, (Porsha Lawrence-Mavour) pushy, outspoken, cheeky, 
feisty but immensely likeable who whisks Maria off to a tour of the 
OK, so this time we were going to have a safe pair of hands inthe lead Bubbleshock factory, a new soft drink which is taking the country by 
character being Sarah Jane Smith, one of the programme’s most popu- storm. Lawrence-Mavour’s portrayal is absolutely top-notch, stealing 
lar companions, but my fears were somewhat compounded by the fact _ the thunder from her superb co-stars) 
that K9, who along with his mistress had proven to be an outstanding 
success in SCHOOL REUNION was to be replaced by a trio of kids. The Bubbleshock factory is something of a tour-de-force of design and 
certainly wouldn’t be out of place in a James Bond film. Henry Van 
Sadly, unlike the 70s and early 80s when Children’s drama took itself | Stratten’s HQ in DALEK and the workshop of Torchwood London in 
mostly seriously and could be enjoyed by the entire family, the modern ARMY OF GHOSTS/DOOMSDAY are immediately brought to mind. 
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Samantha Bond, best known for her nondescript portrayal of Miss Money- 
penny in the James Bond films is superb as the villainess Mrs Wormwood 
and thankfully keeps in check the desire to overact thanks to Colin 
Teague’s pacey, yet subtle direction which far outshines any of his mediocre 
work on Torchwood and gives us hope that he might yet successfully pull 
off the final two episodes of Season 3 of DOCTOR WHO which he is sched- 
uled to direct. 


Sarah, having attempted to gain entry to the factory via her sonic lipstick 
(which alien race has sonic lips, I wonder?) is captured and taken to Mrs 
Wormwood in a splendid scene reminiscent of James Bond’s afternoon tea 
encounter with Hugo Drax in the film Moonraker. Noticing Wormwood’s 
nameplate on her desk, Sarah recalls the name Wormwood being men- 
tioned in the Bible in the book of revelations in relation to the end of the 
world. Initially Wormwood is alarmed and asks if Sarah thinks that Bub- 
bleshock is part of an alien plot, a fact that Sarah denies but upon leaving 
Mrs Wormwood’s sumptuous office asks what planet she is from. Here we 
see Sarah Jane’s true journalistic background coming into play for just 
about the first time since ROBOT in such a way that time didn’t really 
allow for in the otherwise superb SCHOOL REUNION. 


Indeed It is a great pleasure to note that the new generation of directors, in 
this case James Hawes and Colin Teague, have thankfully stopped Lis 
Sladen from sounding, when talking as Sarah Jane, as though she is suck- 
ing a mouthful of boiled sweets, her diction is now clear and an absolute 
delight on the ear. 


Kelsey, ignoring Davy’s advice goes off to phone her friend Suki, but the 
phone sets off alarms in the factory and beings to awaken the Bane mother 
in the roof of the factory rather like 

The Jagrafess on Satellite 5 in THE 


LONG GAME. And as with the Ja- Gareth Roberts and RTD’s 
grafess one does rather wonder how : Z 
on Earth it got into the roof in the script was super b, b emg 


first place!!! Davy finds Kelsey and excitin acey and very wit 
destroys her phone. It here that the oe aad Pe ty 


little minx comes into her own as with a few moments on 
Davy informs her that the creature is 
his mother to which Kelsey retorts ‘Tf 
that’s your mother, you ought to go on 
Jeremy Kyle!’ Davy overcomes her 
and takes her to Wormwood’s office. She later threatens both Davy and 
Wormwood with the police and Childline. It is here we discover that she, 
Maria and Sarah Jane live on Bannerman Road. One sincerely hopes that 
when the series begins in earnest later in the year, that this isn’t a not very 
subtle cue for the Bannermen to return. 


genuine pathos... 


It could be said that Gareth Roberts and RTD momentarily run out of ideas 
as in attempting to find Kelsey, Maria uses her mobile phone. Again, this 
sets off the factory alarms but also awakens a young male child of about 13- 
14 wearing a white hospital gown, called ‘The Chosen One’. Maria hides 
him and herself in the Ladies toilets and for once we get a running gag 
which thankfully doesn’t run for too long as The Chosen One insists ‘We 
cannot go in there’, a fact reiterated moments later by Davy to Wormwood’s 
disgust. They are found by Sarah Jane and escape a rapidly approaching 
Wormwood and Davy by escaping through what is, one would suspect for 
Sarah Jane at least, an implausibly small window in the toilet cubicle into 
the car park as they head back to Bannerman Road. 


It is here that the story loses a little credibility as we discover that Sarah’s 
study has more alien artefacts than Henry Van Stratten and Torchwood 
put together and considering that she originally left the Doctor with no 
more than a shoulder bag and a cuddly owl, one wonders where she has 
amassed them all from over the past 30 years. Even less plausible is the 
way in which K9 has been written out of the series. 


Apparently Sarah lent him to a space project which discovered that a black 
hole was threatening to destroy the Earth and thus K9 was sent into space 
and is now blocking it with his bum!!! Ho hum!!! Considering how tearful 
Sarah was at the climax of School Reunion when she thought K9 had been 


destroyed and how delighted she was upon receiving his replacement, is it From top to botom: Slag Tie ats, Sarah Jan's HO, Sarah and her team 
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~' INVASION OF THE BANE 


THE 
Sere Written by Russell T Davies 
B 5 and Gareth Roberts 


ADVENTURES Directed by Colin Teague 


Maria Jackson has just moved into a new house with her 
recently-divorced father when she becomes aware of 
strange goings-on involving her reclusive neighbour, jour- 
nalist Sarah Jane Smith. But things get even weirder 
when Maria's new friend, Kelsey, invites her on a tour of 
a factory which produces the mysteriously addictive en- 
ergy drink Bubbleshock. There, Maria rescues a strange 
boy, and has nowhere to turn but to Sarah Jane herself. 
Together, they must discover the connection between Bub- 
bleshock and an alien plan to conquer the Earth. 


During her time with the Doctor, 
Sarah Jane Smith proved herself a 
stark contrast to many of the girls who 
y “had come before her. She was confi- 
> dent, aggressive and stubborn, never 
' afraid to speak her opinion and stand 


by it. All the same, Sarah was sensible 

enough to know when she couldn't cope with a situation, 
and was not afraid to rely on the assistance of others 
when she needed it. More than twenty-five years later, it 
appears little has changed: Sarah is still resourceful and 
inquisitive, and still fully appreciates her own skills, and 
her own limitations. But now she also has a lifetime of 
experiences under her belt. Will that be enough to pre- 
pare her to confront the unknown without the Doctor? 


Maria Jackson is Sarah's thirteen 
year-old neighbour. Sensible, charming 
| and inquisitive, Maria is also enduring 
the pain of her parents' divorce. Will 
4 é she be forced to grow up too quickly, or 
_ y # ~~ will her experiences with Sarah Jane 
Ff Ki | allow her to hang on to the wonder- 
if =" ment of childhood? 


Although essentially human, Luke was 
created as a test subject by the alien 
Bane. The synthesis of ten thousand 
different people, Luke -- now posing as 
Sarah's adopted son -- is essentially a 
blank slate, capable of learning at a 
rapid pace but utterly ignorant of most 
things. What kind of person will he 
become? 


Kelsey is very much the prototypical 

teenager. Loud, brash, overconfident, 

skeptical, and boasting an addictive 

personality, Kelsey is also a fast friend, 

and willing to trust above and beyond 

‘~_ her own beliefs. How will Kelsey's en- 

hs ip my counters with the unknown help to 
SEI ©" refine and mature her? 


plausible that a mere few months later that Sarah would allow her old friend to 
be sent into space for an infinity? I think not. I mean, Sarah knows about 
UNIT (the photo of the Brigadier and the one of Sarah and K9 from K9 AND 
COMPANY were nice little nods to the past) and from the sound of it, is obvi- 
ously aware of Torchwood so you would at least think that they would have a 
more effective way of blocking the black hole. 


Meanwhile Davy, with orders to kill Sarah Jane and Maria and bring back the 
Chosen One returns Kelsey to Bannerman Road In order to carry out his in- 
structions, Davy reverts to his natural Bane form, a sort of one eyed octopus 
type thing the design of which does little more than scream at you ‘This is a 
kid’s show’ which Sarah destroys with what appears to be a sort of alien soda 
siphon, the last of it’s kind. 


Meanwhile, Maria, Kelsey and the Chosen One have found Sarah’s study as 
she tells a fascinated Maria and The Chosen One of that alien life is falling to 
Earth all the time and of her travels with the Doctor. Again one rather incon- 
ceivable aspect of the story is Sarah Jane’s super-computer ‘Mr Smith’ again, 
where did that originate and how did it find it’s way to Bannerman Road? 


Yasmin Paige as Maria and Tommy Knight (who looks and sounds for all the 
world like a young James Alexandrou, Eastenders Martin Fowler) as Luke give 
very credible performances but these are rather overshadowed by the feisty 
Kelsey, Samantha Bond’s deliciously sinister Mrs Wormwood and of course, Lis 
Sladen herself, Jamie Davis as Davey is rather under-used, as is Joseph Mill- 
son as Alan, his primary purpose appears to serve as eye candy for the female 
viewers Other than that, the script offers little for him to do other than to ap- 
pear as the archetypal henchman. 


Meanwhile back at the ranch, or in this case, the Bubbleshock factory Worm- 
wood decides that it is time for the Bane to welcome her new children so we get 
Doctor Who’s current favourite cliché, zombified humans marching to the fac- 
tory with bottles of Bubbleshock held out in their hands saying ‘Drink This’ to 
anyone who has had the sense not to touch it, Maria being one of them as she 
said to Davy earlier ‘T’'d sooner have a cup of tea’. 


Here we finally see the Bane mother in all her dubious ‘I was an extra in Mon- 
sters Inc’ glory. One can’t go quite as far with alien design as one can in DOC- 
TOR WHO or TORCHWOOD and ‘mummy’ looks just like the image of the 
Nestene consciousness on the cover of the TERROR OF THE AUTONS Target 
novelisation. Indeed the creature would have served better as the Nestene 


Consciousness in Rose than that lump of bilious-looking elderly yellow matter 
we got there. 


It is the Chosen One who with an alien sonic device type alarm from Sarah’s 
study destroys the Bane mother and the factory is destroyed in what is after 
all, another very credible homage to the James Bond films. It is however, left 
rather ambiguous as to whether Wormwood herself was destroyed. She is last 
seen looking out of the window saying ‘Until the next time Sarah Jane Smith’ 
just before the final destruction of the Bubbleshock factory which the govern- 
ment puts down to a release of chemicals from the factory causing an imbal- 
ance in the brain. 


Sarah Jane’s final ‘adoption’ of the Chosen One who she decides to call Luke is 
charming but one feels rather out of character for the feisty journalist. One can 
only put it down to yet another of RTD’s impressions of loneliness as Sarah 
Jane has employed a Greta Garbo-esque J want to be alone’ attitude through- 
out the programme, although one supposes that this was just to keep her side- 
line as an alien investigator quiet. 


It is a great shame that Suzie Liggatt won't be producing the forthcoming se- 
ries of SARAH JANE ADVENTURES as she has done a superb job here suffi- 
cient to make one feel that episodes 8 and 9 of Season 3 of DOCTOR WHO, 
which she will be overseeing whilst Phil Collinson is on holiday, are in the saf- 
est of hands. It is to be hoped that her successor Matthew Bouch (whoever he 
is!) will not make too many changes to THE SARAH JANE ADVENTURES as 


it is ain’t broke and certainly doesn’t need fixing. A tremendous start to 2007 
for the DOCTOR WHO team. 


Reviewed by Gary Phillips 
Title graphic by Alex Lydiate 


This issues question... 
"What is your opinion of new companion Martha Jones as played by Freema Ageyman?" 


a great role model for -- well, I was 

going to say kids, but instead I'll say 

all of us. I'm really enjoying watching 

their relationship develop as the Doc- 

tor gets off the Rose Rebound and 

learns to reach out to someone new. 
-posted on Outpost Gallifrey 


ing her. Stiff line readings and a blank 
affect infuse an otherwise enjoyable 
character with an air of melancholia 
that does not become Martha, Agye- 
man or 'Doctor Who.’ Agyeman is not 
a bad actress, but it seems she should 
stick to something a little closer to 
home. 


fans haven't seen before done much 
better. 


I think Martha is a fantastic character 
and Freema Agyeman plays her beati- 
fully. I don't care for her family very 
much. After the warm and flirtatious 
Jackie, Francine is far too cold, but 
Martha herself is superb. I hope that 
tabloid speculation in today's SUN 


-Nicola Boden, England 


Freema's been doing a great job at 
portraying a charming, level-headed 
and intelligent young woman who is, 


newspaper that Freema has been 
sacked are not true!! 
-Gary Phillips, England 


Martha Jones is undoubtedly a rare 
companion. She can exhibit wide-eyed 
amazement and cold hard logic in the 
same scene, whilst somehow keeping 
both her feet firmly on the ground. 
Still further, with enough episodes 
under her belt Martha has the potential 
to become a highly popular companion 
- come in Rose Tyler, your time is up. 
-Jez Strickley, England 


I think she's great. Martha Jones is 
wide-eyed with being innocent and 
Freema Ageyman's enthusiasm and 
brio comes through in her every scene. 
I will admit, I'm not entirely sold on 
the romantic subplot, but Freema keeps 
the emotion pitched above "schoolgirl 
crush" and earns the audience's sympa- 
thy. She's a winning new character in 
Doctor Who's ongoing mythology. 
-Ken Holtzhouser, USA 


L absolutely love the character of Mar- 
tha for the way she challenges and 
questions the Doctor, and isn’t afraid 
to stand up to him — or stand up for 
him — if the situation requires it. She’s 
beautiful and brainy and a perfect 
Companion for the Doctor, and I very 
much hope she stays with the show for 
another series! 

-Kavanaugh, posted on 

Outpost Gallifrey 


She's been very good so far. The one 

problem is that everyone compares her 

with Rose when she's totally different. 
-Dave Elliott, Ireland 


An average actress punching above her 
weight with a role that many other 
actresses could do much better. 
-Mr. Kelsea, posted on 
Outpost Gallifrey 


Martha Jones is a bland character 
played by an average actress. There is 
no real spark to her performance and 
never do I feel that Martha has been 
given life. Her unrequited love story- 
line is annoying to say the least and I 
hope it will cease soon. I see nothing 
new in Martha that we Doctor Who 


at this point at time, exactly what the 
Doctor needs - someone to make him 
sit down and think about himself and 
what he's 
doing. Her 
only real 
problem is 
that she has, 
at times, 
been under- 
used by the 
writers. 
-Melissa, 
Australia 


Martha has 

impressed 

me from 

the start. 

Smart, 

cool 

under 

pressure 

and 

rational. 

She's the 

first 

com- 

panion 

ina 

long 

time to 

actu- 

ally 

chal- 

lenge 

the Doctor 

and make him think. She may not have 

his vast intelligence but she is still 

more then a match for him. Freema has 

done a magnificent job in her work 

portraying Martha, it's shame the writ- 

ers don't take full advantage of that. 
-Mako, posted on 
Outpost Gallifrey 


She's OK. I don't care about her, but I 
don't hate her. I don't care if she 
leaves, but I don't mind if she stays. 
She's good actress, but I wouldn't rush 
to see her in anything else she's done. 
Fortunately the show's got lots of other 
great things going for it to keep me 
tuning in. 

-Krob, posted onOutpost Gallifrey 


Martha is a good character, overall, but 
Agyeman seems to have trouble play- 


Airelin, posted on 
Outpost Gallifrey 


Martha is 
smart 
and 
strong 
and quick 
thinking, 
and she 
makes the 
Doctor 
talk about 
things 
instead of 
letting 
herself be 
distracted. 
So far she's 
handled 
everything 
the universe 
had thrown at 
her brilliantly 
and with 
style. Freema 
has really 
impressed me 
in the role, 
» especially in 
Human Nature. 
-Corrie, USA 


Smart, sassy, 
intelligent, 
ballsy, sexy, 
funny ... 1 can goon 
but using another 54 adjectives would 
be boring. I think she is an excellent 
companion and have enjoyed this 
series immensely, which is partly due 
to Martha. I think Freema is doing a 
magnificent job portraying this charac- 
ter in difficult circumstances (i.e. being 
constantly in the shadow of a former 
companion) and I have my fingers and 
toes crossed that we get to see more 
character development next year. 
-Sinead, posted on 
Outpost Gallifrey 


Martha Jones is bringing new spark to 
Doctor Who. She makes a wonderful 
foil for the Doctor because she shares 
his enthusiasm for adventure, for un- 
derstanding, and for doing what's right. 
Her intelligence and courage make her 


I really enjoyed her character until the 
episode "Human Nature". She didn't 
have enough common sense to try to 
blend in while hiding, instead she kept 
talking about how she would be leav- 
ing with Mr. Smith to travel far away 
to the stars. 

-posted on Outpost Gallfirey 


Beatutiful, intelligent, ballsy and fun. 
Just what a companion should be. 
Freema gives a brilliantly naturalistic 
performance that lights up every scene 
she's in. 

-posted on Outpost Gallifrey 


An intelligent, emotive girl who's not 
afraid to take risks, champion the 
causes of good and defend those she 
loves. 
-Miles, posted on 
Outpost Gallifrey 


Enjoyable, youthful and ballsy. Gets 
the Doctor to talk about personal 
things. Freema plays her brilliantly, a 
brilliant actress who has come out the 
blue. A nice buffer for the Doctor, we 
see her journey very clearly. She's also 
impressive, which I think rubs off on 
the Doctor. In short, I think she is 
great! 

-posted on Outpost Gallifrey 


I agree that Martha and Freema have 
helped to make this the best series of 
the three so far. Martha is strong, char- 
ismatic, funny, intelligent and, yes, just 
a little bit ordinary. In the same way 
that Sarah Jane was a little bit ordi- 
nary. Martha has that grounded quality 
that has made TARDIS travel lots of 
fun again ! I'm sorry, but in the nicest 
possible way, Rose had become some- 
thing of a freak - a larger than life 
character with a smug, 'seen it all 
before' approach to adventure. What 
do people really want (production team 
included) - a headline friendly starlet 
or a down to earth individual who's fun 
to know and is 'us' in the Doctor's 
world ? [hope Martha is in the next 
series or has a dignified send-off. If 
she goes, I hope she's the template for 
her successor, rather than Rose. 
-posted on Outpost Gallifrey 
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THE DOCTOR WHO CAME 
IN FROM THE COLD 


nd so now we turn our attention to the 
very essence of ‘Bondian’ Doctor Who 
that was the third doctor, Jon 
Pertwee. A much beloved figure in 
British television, Pertwee’s surprisingly 
serious doctor (for a man whose career was 
based so much on comic acting) could be, at 
turns, both endearing and infuriating. This 
was also the same of the twenty-four stories he 
portrayed the Doctor in; going from the 
infuriating, overrated rage that is The 
Daemons, to the unmitigated joy (and sorrow) 
that is The Green Death. Pertwee’s reign hit 
both highs and lows, and although that made 
the actual top ten somewhat easier to select, it 
made the ordering in some cases exceptionally 
difficult. 


But, at the very least, now we are out of the 
monochrome era we no longer have to deride 
ourselves over missing episodes which so 
stimmied the countdowns for William Hartnell 
and especially Patrick Troughton. We have the 
entire back catalogue of Pertwee at our 
disposal. With three exceptions (Mutants, 
Time Monster and Planet of the Daleks, for 
those with the need to know) I have seen the 
entire run itself. So, here, without impurities 
caused by lack of video evidence, is the Old 
School Top Ten: The Pertwee Years. 


Carnival of Monsters 
OUT NOW 
Depending on who you speak to, this 


is either a dire menagerie of loud 
characters and dishrag monsters, or one of the 
finest and wittiest scripts in Doctor Who 
history. Certainly, for a writer of his calibre, 
Robert Holmes was never one who attempted 
to play safe. Here we have a very unusual 
story. The Doctor and Jo land on a passenger 
ship in the Indian Ocean in the 1920s, a ship 
which disappeared without trace on that very 
voyage! The crew find them, but before they 
can be held in the hold, a pleisosaur is spotted 
as well as a time loop, and the crew revert to 
their actions of an hour prior. Meanwhile, on a 
faraway planet, travelling exhibitionist Vorg is 
trying to convince a governmental trio 
including Michael Wisher and Peter Halliday 
of the worth in using his Miniscope as 
entertainment. What connects these two 
strands, and what will the Doctor do when the 
dreadful Drashrigs (large, omnivorous 
creatures) turn up? And, despite all this, can 
anyone stop Wisher using this as a sharade 
behind which he can gain leadership of his 
planet? 


The Claws of Axos 
OUT NOW 
I must admit that, despite the 
unsavoury reputation of this tale, it is one 


that I have a strong soft spot for. (And Iam 
pretty sure that will not be the last time I say 
that in this article.) Axos, in all its forms, is a 
fascinating alien culture, and its attempts to 
beguile humanity to serve its own purpose is 
intriguing and often quite scary. An alien 
spaceship crash lands in the south of England, 
near a nuclear power plant. UNIT are sent to 
investigate, their progress stimmied by the 
appearance of CIA agents and civil servants, 
and find waiting for them Axos: the few 
beautiful survivors of a burned out world. They 
offer peace and Axonite, a miracle mineral for 
productivity, in exchange for tolerance and 
amiability. But what is the creature that Jo 
spots inside the organic spaceship? Is Axonite 
all it is meant to be, or is it hiding something? 
And, why do the Axons have The Master 
captive within their spaceship? 


The Sea Devils 

Some wary readers may suspect this 

tale finds its way on our list for the 

simple reason that my sister is a 

massive fan of it, and that she’d be annoyed 
and violent if it was ommitted. A good reason, 
definetly, but ‘The Sea Devils’ merits ran far 
further than that. We open with a sinking 
ship, and the last survivors trying to escape: 
all well so far. Then an alien hand knocks the 
radio mic from the hand of a desperate 
survivor and we....cut to another scene. Now 
everybody has to watch further to find out 
what happened there! This story has two 
connecting strands: Firstly, the Doctors trip to 
meet the Master while he is incarcerated, and 
secondly, the Masters communication with a 
race of sea based creatures to attempt to start 
a war between both humans and creatures 
over who has the rights to the planet. This is 
Silurians with more explosions, cuter monsters 
and The Master, clearly elements Silurians is 
lacking in all respects. 


Inferno 
OUT NOW 
Let me get this out of the way first: the 
public are wrong and this story is 

overrated. This is chiefly because no story 
could be as good as fandom seems to be calling 
Inferno this decade, and expectation and 
delivery of the story clearly suffers as a result 
of it. Make no mistake, Inferno is not an 
example of classic Dr Who. It is, however, very 
very very good. It just does not have that little 
extra like, say, a Talons of Weng-Chiang, to 
make the top echelon of bonafide alltime 
classics. 


But don’t let that misguide someone as to the 
interest in this tale. Malcolm Hulke once said 
to a fan bemoaning his latest work not being as 
good, that “a drop from perfection is still a 
decline into brilliance.” And that sums up 


Inferno quite well. 


Proffesor Stahlman and cronies are drilling 
into the planets core to retrieve large new 
pockets of natural gas. (Clearly he had little 
regard for the cinema, since everyone knows 
the only thing you can find down there are 
dinosaurs). The Doctor, of course, realises that 
this a very dangerous activity, and sets about 
trying to stop it. Unfortunately, no one wants 
to listen to him, even when he accidentally 
finds himself on a parrallel and fascist Earth, 
where the countdown reaches Penetration Zero 
and Earth itself dies. But if that is what is 
going to happen, can it be avoided? Can the 
Doctor get back to our Earth, and stop the 
countdown? Can he even find a friendly 
Brigadier again? And will his attempts be 
halted by yet another inconvienence — that the 
green fluid leaking from the coolant valve is 
turning people into crazed killers? 


Planet of the Spiders 

Spiders appears to be in an 

unpopular run for fandom at the 

moment, but I have to admit it is a 

story I love very dearly, and hold a strong soft 
spot for despite it’s unsavoury reputation. (I 
know Id end up saying that somewhere else). 
The last Jon Pertwee Doctor Who story, it 
stands as very much the end of an era. Here, 
we have car salesmen who have reverted to 
Buddhism and connected with the “8 legged” 
rulers of the Doctor’s second favourite planet, 
Metelbelis 3. In this story, the Doctor is as 
normal, brash, obrassive and self-interested in 
the persuit of his curiousities. However, unlike 
the last few years, this time has serious 
reprecutions. His actions of prior have led to 
this point in time, where two planets could 
suffer because of him. Pertwee’s Doctor is 
made to realise all of his flaws through his old 
mentor, and realises the only way to save both 
planets is to return and face his fear. But yet, 
through doing that, he may very well have to 
sacrifice his own life. 


It has been claimed that had Roger Delgado 
lived, this final story would have revealed the 
Doctor and Master as brothers, which, 
although intriguing, would have left us 
without the massive benefits of watching this 
end of an era. It’s funny, especially in the 
earlier scenes with the wonderful Cyril Shaps 
and a clearly humiliated Brigadier. It gets 
serious as we discover Lupton and his friends 
and the powers they have. It gets scary as we 
discover the eight legs. It gets metapyhsical as 
we discover the elements of change, both in 
nature and in a person. And most of all, it gets 
sad. Very sad. At the heart of this wonderful 
story, we have a regeneration. Our dashing 
Bondian Doctor dies, and nothing will ever be 
the same again. 
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Spearhead from Space 
OUT NOW 


as a child, thanks to the recreation of it in “30 
Years in the TARDIS”. The Autons, or the 
killer shop window dummies as everyone 
seems to remember them as, did nothing less 
than scare the complete beejeezus out of me, 
right up to an age where I often claimed to be 
less frightened than I am. (I finally sat down 
and watched the entire thing about four years 
ago). But once you get past the fact that it is 
legitimately a scary story, you are rewarded 
with a fantastic little tale, albeit one ripped off 
massively from Quatermass. (But since when 
did that deter Mr. Holmes?) The newly 
regenerated Doctor lands on Earth and 
collapsing is taken to a hospital. There, 
amongst the prongs of journalism, are two 
men. One, the Brigadier, is the leader of the 
United Nations Intelligence Taskforce, and an 
old friend of the Doctors. The second, 
Channing, has unforeseen influence over the 
will of a nearby plastics factory owner. What 
is the mystery of the hollow meteroites that 
have hit Essex in recent months? What are 
the mysterious men that appear in the 
surrouding forests around AutoPlastics? And 
can the Doctor defeat a menace that is not 
organic in nature? 


The Silurians 

Doctor Who always works best 

when it is striving to be something 

that it is not. An example of that is 
to be found here, where we have with 
trimmings a Shakespearean tragedy. At every 
level, we have not evil but characters with one 
essential flaw that leads to their downfall. 
And, at the end of the day when there is few 
chances left, niether side can trust the other, 
and so that leads to their downfall. Mining in 
the moors has led to the rebirth of the 
Silurians, a race of creatures who ruled the 
planet prior to an enforced hibernation. They 
want the planet back, and will go to any 
lengths to get it. Can the Doctor reason with 
the Silurian leader? What is the secret of the 
tests on Major Baker? And, with health 
deteriating Europe wide, can the Doctor find 
the vaccine to a horrific plague that threatens 
to wipe out humanity and lead the Silurians 
back to their former glories? 


The Ambassadors of Death 
Nigel Kneale died recently. I 
mention this because as the creator 
of Quatermass, the man is chiefly 
responsible for the existence of this story, it 
being so fully ripped off of The Quatermass 
Experiment in so many ways. Not that this is 
naturally a bad thing. Seven months after 
Mars Probe 7 has left the Martian surface 
(and not spotted any Ice Warriors either!), a 
recovery shuttle is sent up to find it.The two 
ships dock, the doors open and....screams. But 
then Recovery returns to earth. Who is 
General Carrington, and why is he so 
interested in who is in the spaceship? What 
has happened to the astronauts inside it? And 
can the Doctor avoid a inter-galactic war, with 
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The third Doctor and Clifford Jones from "The Green Death" 


Earth at the centre? 


The Curse of Peladon 
The Doctor and Jo land on Peladon, 
which is about to be admitted to a 
sort of universal EU. The delegates, 
including The Doctor and an Ice Lord, are here 
to assess the potential of the planet. 
Unfortunately, a local mythical and sacred 
bear called Aggedor keeps appearing to kill 
and disrupte things. Why? Why does the High 
Priest hold such hatred towards the delegates? 
And what are the Ice Warriors up to anyway? 
A story of mistrust and the blind bias, this 
clever little story is one that needs to be seen 
to be believed. 


The Green Death 

OUT NOW 

Oh no, the single saddest piece of 

Doctor Who history is here. Forget 

Rose’s departure, or Sarah Jane’s, or even 
Adric’s death if that floats your boat, the 
tearjerking moments start here. For this is the 
last story of Jo Grant. The hints start in the 
first episode, when Jo dumps the Doctor and 
his travel to Metebelis 3 in favour of visiting 
eco-friendly crusader, Proffesor Jones. 
“Another one flies the coop”, notes Pertwee 
sadly. As the three lifes converge, the 
Proffesor and Jo fall madly in love, and the 
Doctor realises that the young girl he first 


tolerated and then grew to love is maturing 
and ready to leave him. But he holds firm in 
his beliefs that things will be OK, right up 
until the last moments when Jo announces 
shes getting married! And then, overcome by 
grief but not wanting anyone to see it, the 
Doctor slips out from the party and drives off, 
alone. And the tears of the country begin to 
flow. 


Oh yes, there is also giant maggots, a killer 
virus that turns people’s skins green before 
death, and an intelligent computer system, 
but I mention this as sidetrimming to the 
actual main jist of the story. People complain 
that the RTD Who focuses too much on 
emotion and “soap opera hysterics”, as if soaps 
are the only medium allowed to have emotion 
in them. Well, forget anything Russel has 
acheived in his entire run, for the Green 
Death passes that easily in six, tissue soaked 
episodes. 


Article by Michael S. Collins 
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Gosh I'm really got myself into 
this one didn’t I? 


Timelash is a rather controver- 
sial story, like a lot of the sixth- 
Doctor’s brief era. 


So the Timelash is full of tinsel? 
So what? If it has to be glittery 
then what’s the problem? It’s 
completely tacky that’s what’s 
the problem and I am for once 
inclined to agree that the visual 
effects and the sets play a big 
part in the problems of this story. 


However Timelash is not as bad 
as it’s reputation. 


Yes you did read that last sen- 
tence right — why so much hate 
against this story? Even from the 
people who like Season 17? 


Timelash is actually quite a 
good story, and can be one of the 
most humorous. Over-acting can 
get on your nerves, but it does 
tend to add to the humour of the 
Doctor Who stories. Who would 
try and defend the Horns of Ni- 
mon without Soldeed? I would 
rather watch a story such as 
Timelash or Trial Of A Time 1 
Lord with all it’s overacting won- 2 
der than the wooden acting of 
stories such as the 34 Doctor 
story The Mutants. 


season: 22 


production code: 6y 
directed by: pennant roberts 
written by: glen mccoy 


first transmitted: 


09/03/1985 
16/03/1985 


Seat belts? In the TARDIS? 
That’s all very well but why on 
earth hasn't the Doctor used 
them before now, especially 
considering he encountered 
another time corridor during 
Resurrection of the Daleks. 


The dialogue, all though utterly 
ridiculous at times is what 
makes this story enjoyable. 
“Dangling on the edge of obliv- 
ion” though, still doesn’t seem 
to be in anyway the right way 
to describe the Doctor hanging 
over the Timelash. 


It does however, hit with one 
more problem. It’s that age-old 
argument of continuity. It isa 
problem because it could hypo- 
thetically contradict the Terror 
Of The Zygons, as it is implied 
that the Borad is the loch ness 
monster. So unless loch ness 
actually has two Loch Ness 
Monsters then there is a prob- 
lem. However only being im- 
plied it is a lot easier to explain 
away than some of the abso- 
lutely obvious continuity ruin- 
ers of other stories. A less obvi- 
ous continuity problem is that 
Peri mentions the Daleks when 
the Doctor first mentions the 
time corridor, it’s not a problem 
if we decipher that the Doctor 


Herbert — the young H.G. Wells. 
Is he really a love/ hate charac- 
ter? It is the so obviously over- 
played part in Timelash but it’s 
what makes it so memorable. 


The dialogue, all though utterly 
ridiculous at times is what makes 
this story enjoyable. “Dangling on 


had told her very little about 
the adventure in Resurrection 
of the Daleks, else Peri’s got a 
very short memory as she does- 
n't recognize them in Revela- 
tion of the Daleks. 


the edge of oblivion” though, still 


The plot of Timelash is simple — 
a dictator style leadership with 
the equivalent of a civil war 
breaking out because some do not 
believe the Borad. 


The subplot of being on the verge 

of war with the Bandrils is all 

very well, but I think that this is 

where most of the viewers’ prob- 

lems lie. Like all good Doctor Who stories Timelash does 
indeed have a beginning, middle, and an end. However, it 
has another end tacked on. If this hadn’t caused an ‘Tl 
explain later’ moment —then maybe this could have been 
forgiven but as it is it shows as a blatant filler as they 
were running under the time slot. 


Back to the set then - Tinsel in the Timelash, Seat Belts 
in the Tardis, a communicator screen that rolls all over 
the floor, and (considering all mirrors have been banned) 
very bright sets. Herein lies quite a bit of the problem — 
not the extent of the black drapes in Time-Flight, Time- 
lash shows how to draw attention to bad sets. If this was 
the first story a future generation saw then it is under- 
standable that they thought that Doctor Who always had 
wobbly sets. 


doesn’t seem to be in anyway the 
right way to describe the Doctor 
hanging over the Timelash. 


Lots of gadgets appear in this 
story, which is maybe why the 
set is so bad. The projecting an 
image 10 seconds into the fu- 
ture was a great idea, and was 
for once put to good use during 
the plot. 


The 45-minute long episodes 

seem to suit this story more 
than a few of the others. You don’t think that it could 
have done with a cliffhanger there as by that stage you're 
either smiling in amusement or reaching to turn it off in 
disgust. 


Although Timelash has quite a few faults, if you treat it 
as a traditional Doctor Who story with a touch of added 
humour then it is a very enjoyable tale. If you like seri- 
ous Doctor Who, can’t stand overacting and want a bril- 
liant plot line, then this is not for you. Timelash is a light 
story that is perfect for watching with your feet up in 
front of the telly after a hard day at work when you just 
want to be entertained. It is just the kind of silly tale that 
should bring a smile to your face. 


Article by Claire Chaplin 
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HE FIVE DOCTORS is a perfect story to analyze 
nostalgically, as the entire production as a nostalgic 

look back at the history of Doctor Who. Actors, charac- 

ters and props from the series’ history are lovingly res- 
urrected and re-introduced to the audience. The story itself 
seems (in true meta-textual form) to stand back and self- 
examine itself with rose tinted glasses. It could also be argued 
that THE FIVE DOCTORS is the exact moment that Doctor 
Who hit the skids as populist entertainment. 


Originally premiering during BBC’s Children In Need charity 
telethon, THE FIVE DOCTORS enjoyed one of the largest audi- 
ences of the 1980s. Millions tuned in, perhaps many for the first 
time in years, to see the 20th anniversary special. What they 
saw might have seemed harmless nostalgia, but it was also the 
end of the “good times” for Doctor Who. 


Our story begins, as many fables and fairy tales do, with a 
haunted tower and the mournful ghosts of adventures past. 


For the purposes of this article, the observations are based on 
The Five Doctors: The Special Edition. It is, admittedly, differ- 
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ent from the original televised version in subtle ways, but it is 
also the version commercially available on DVD. 


+ The weird “horn” incidental music that starts our story is 
amongst the most memorable items in Doctor Who history 
for me. THE FIVE DOCTORS is, amongst its other 
crimes, the very first Doctor Who story I recorded off air 
on VHS. That winter, our family finally got a video re- 
corder and visions of watching and re-watching Doctor 
Who filled my imagination. 


A mysterious figure dressed in black begins fiddling with dials 
and tuning in images of Doctors past. Our first view is of an old 
man in Edwardian clothes walking through a rose garden. A 
swirly triangle drops from the sky and captures him. 


+ This man is, of course, the first Doctor played by Richard 
Hurndall. The late William Hartnell originated the role 
of Doctor Who and a short clip at the pre-titles estab- 
lishes both the tone of the episode and allows the original 
Doctor Who to be credited in the episode. 


Elsewhere in time, a scruffy little man disrupts a UNIT reun- 
ion to pay his respects to Brigadier Lethbridge-Stewart 
(Nicholas Courtney). To the Brigadier’s surprise, it turns out to 
be the Doctor, but not the face he was expecting. It’s the sec- 
ond Doctor (Patrick Troughton). After a walk around the 
grounds of UNIT headquarters, a swirly triangle captures the 
two old friends. A sprightly yellow roadster roars along a wind- 
ing country road, driven by the third Doctor (Jon Pertwee). As 
you might have guessed by now, a swirly triangle captures car 
and driver. 


Like many people watching, this was my first exposure to the 
first three Doctors. Patrick Troughton and Jon Pertwee re- 
turned to the role of Doctor Who and were able to give me a far 
more representational accounting of their performances. Un- 
fortunately, while the clip of William Hartnell was a nice 
touch, it served to underline how dissimilar Richard Hurndall 
is to Hartnell in aspect as well as performance. Once I got the 
opportunity to view “An Unearthly Child” for the first time, my 
initial disapproval of Hurndall’s performance as the first Doc- 
tor became concrete. 


In the TARDIS, the Doctor (played by Peter Davison) lovingly 
cleans his brand-new control console. He marvels at how won- 
derful it looks while Tegan (Janet Fielding), typically, can only 
find fault. The third member of our time team, Turlough (Mark 
Strickson) is sitting outside with a sketchpad. 


¢ Peter Davison is, of course, our current Doctor Who. I 
imagine the special had a slightly bigger budget than a 
standard Doctor Who story, which would explain dip- 
ping into the budget for a new console prop. It is seri- 
ously one of the only forward thinking ideas in the entire 
production. 


+ I remember how popular Tegan was and I can honestly 
say that I don’t remember why. It’s not only the fact that 
she moans and groans about everything, but really-if the 
900 year old alien shows off his super-cool new compo- 
nent to his ship that travels in TIME AND SPACE, who 
would immediately start complaining about how rub- 
bish it is? Honestly? What does it take to please this 
girl? 


Another familiar face, that of former companion Sarah Jane 
Smith (Elizabeth Sladen) is warned by her robot dog, K9, that 
he “senses danger involving the Doctor”. She naturally refuses 
to heed the warnings of a robot dog and gets captured by a 
swirly triangle. Stupid girl. 


¢ Sarah Jane brought back pleasant memories for me and 
started my mind wandering to companions past. Will we 
be seeing Romona? Leela? Would anyone want to trade 
places with Tegan? Please? 


Across time and space, we see the Doctor and Romana, enjoy- 
ing some good dialogue and each other’s company in Cam- 
bridge, 1979. After a few minutes of playful banter, the ubiqui- 
tous swirly triangle comes to collect the Doctor. And fails. 


+ This clip of the Doctor and Romana comes from the 


abandoned production of “Shada”, written by Douglas 
Adams a few seasons previously. Tom Baker, despite 


much cajoling and pleading, declined to perform in the 
anniversary special. The failure of the time scoop to cap- 
ture him neatly covers his absence. 

+ I cannot put into words how disappointed I was that 
Tom Baker was not a part of this special. I know that 
Peter Davison had only been the Doctor for two years, 
but I would have greeted the fourth Doctor like an old 
friend I hadn't seen in ages. Between Baker’s absence 
and Hurndall’s lesser performance, this special is 
quickly turning into The Three And A Half Doctors. The 
gloved figure’s frustration at not securing Tom Baker’s 
Doctor must be less angry than I imagined John Na- 
than-Turner’s to be. 


he Doctor reacts to the abduction of his former 


selves the way anyone would, by clutching his 
chest and passing out. Tegan and Turlough bundle the 
Doctor into the TARDIS, which begins its fateful flight 
into the storyline. 


Meanwhile, the first Doctor is reunited with the first compan- 
ion-his granddaughter Susan (Carole Ann Ford). After an odd 
and disjointed conversation between these two first-timers, 
they are reunited with another first timer, the first monster - a 
Dalek. 


+ The Daleks hadn’t been seen on Doctor Who since 1979's 
underwhelming “Destiny Of The Daleks”. For such a 
minor cameo, that Dalek really looks great. I wish they 
had a bigger slice of the story, but missed opportunities 
will be the buzzword of THE FIVE DOCTORS. 


On the planet Gallifrey, legendary home of the Time Lords, 
Lord President Borusa calls a meeting of his “inner sanctum”. 
The High Council Of Time Lords has decided to extend an offer 
to the planet’s most notorious renegade- the Master (Anthony 
Ainley) 


+ I cant be objective or dispassionate about this scene. 
This sequence is one of the oddest and funniest scenes in 
the history of Doctor Who, only unintentionally. The 
combination of Paul Jericho’s unusual line readings 
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¢ (which continually emphasize the wrong words in the 
sentence), the hamminess of Ainley’s Master and the 
sleepy performances of the other councilors give the sug- 
gestion that everyone in that room is reading the script 
aloud for the first time. Seriously, watch this sequence 
again. Jericho gives the same bizarre readings through- 
out the episode, but this scene is an outright howler. I 
personally believe that this sequence is all the evidence 
needed to justify the removal of the Time Lords from 
modern Doctor Who. 


Scattered all over the mysterious “Death Zone”, The second 
Doctor and the Brigadier encounter a suspiciously denim clad 
Cyberman behind a wall and Sarah Jane Smith rolls down a 
gentle slope. 


+ So by “Death Zone’, they mean “Zone of Minor Setbacks 
and Inconveniences”. Not only does nothing within the 
zone appear frightening, the production’s labored at- 
tempts to make events appear dangerous have laughable 
results. Using a car and a rope to pull Sarah Jane up 
from her dangerous position of laying down in a field 
looks stupid and there seems to be no attempt to shoot 
the sequence to make it look more serious than it is. 
Again, to any audience members who haven't seen Doc- 
tor Who in years, the series looks cheep and stupid. I 
maintain that sequences like this are responsible for the 
falling viewing figures over the next few years. 


After dispatching a Dalek, escaping the Cybermen and helping 
Sarah Jane to her upright and locked position, the Doctors all 
come to the conclusion that they are on Gallifrey. In the Death 
Zone. The TARDIS, carrying our current cast, has also landed 
in the Death Zone. 


+ Although, they area our current TARDIS team has 
landed in looks suspiciously like the area they have just 
left from. It is, in fact, Wales. If only the production had 
used a different area to shoot the opening sequences in, it 
would be less obvious that muddy countryside in Wales 
appear to be a universal standard for alien worlds. The 
location the fifth Doctor left was called “The Eye Of 
Orion’-said to be the most beautiful spot in the universe. 
It looks exactly the same as the hellish wilderness of The 
Death Zone, which means beauty really is in the eye of 
the beholder or that Time Lords are fickle. 


After stomping around the mud in The Death Zone, The first 
Doctor and Susan encounter a welcome sight - the TARDIS. 
Upon entering, they are greeted by two ginger moaners and an 
unconscious blond man lying on the floor. Although neither 
Susan nor the first Doctor comment on the changes to the dé- 
cor of the space-time ship, they are surprised to learn that the 
TARDIS belongs to the man on the floor. The Doctor springs to 
life to have a highly spirited conversation with his younger 
self. 


+ This is a delightful scene and it gets to the heart of an 
unfortunate problem with the production. The Five Doc- 
tors is purposely written to keep the various Doctors 
separated for as long as possible, for fear of the actor’s 
proprietary egos clashing. The problem with that is this 
scene between the first and current Doctors displays a 
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great deal of the charm and fun denied the rest of the 
episode. It’s fun for the audience to see the Doctors to- 
gether and view the changes in the series’ style reflected 
in the lead actors. 


+ As I had never seen the earlier Doctors before, the image 
of the first Doctor confidently striding up the console was 
a powerful one. My imagination reeled at the possibili- 
ties of past adventures aboard the TARDIS. 


The Time Lords have transmatted the Master into the Death 
Zone to rescue The Doctors from this unknown menace. His 
rather jaded view of the situation suggests to him that he is 
expendable cannon fodder for the Time Lords, but the offer 
that they made him of a fully restored regeneration cycle was 
irresistible. 


4 Okay, I'm sorry...what? The Time Lords can just give 
each other more regenerations? It’s not biological? Then 
they really do live forever. Some have suggested that they 
were lying to the Master about this, but wouldnt he 
know if they were? That means that the Time Lords 
really ARE immortal, doesn’t it? This plot point will 
eventually disrupt the entire story. 


The second Doctor and the Brigadier discuss the story’s main 
points as they head for “The Dark Tower’”- the final resting 
place of the seminal Time Lord figure, Rassilon. Turns out he 
might not be a good guy after all. The two old friends head into 
some underground caverns to reach the hidden entrance to the 
tower, only to be momentarily attacked by a Yeti. After chas- 
ing the cuddly creature away with a flare, they stumble upon 
the entrance. 


The third Doctor and Sarah Jane discuss the story’s main 
points as they head for “The Dark Tower”-the final resting 
place of the seminal Time Lord figure, Rassilon. Turns out the 
Time Lords might not be the good guys after all. They encoun- 
ter The Master doing his Claudette Colbert impression and 
pull over to have an amazingly circular conversation, disrupted 
by lightning bolts coming down for everyone. The Master 
heads for the hills while thunderbolts and lightning (very, very 
frightening) zap the Doctor’s car, leaving The third Doctor and 
Sarah Jane to hoof it. 


The Doctor and his first self discuss the story’s main points as 
they split up and head for “The Dark Tower’”- the final resting 
place of the seminal Time Lord figure, Rassilon. Turns out 
whoever did this might not be the good guys after all. The Doc- 
tor, Susan and Tegan head for the tower, leaving the first Doc- 
tor and Turlough to enjoy some sandwiches. On the way to the 
tower, the Doctor encounters the Master. 


+ This is another good sequence. It seems that Ainley and 
Davison have already built up a playful adversarial tone 
over the last two seasons and spark off of each other far 
more effectively than Ainley did with Pertwee. 


vE uddenly, Tegan sees a large group of Cybermen 
\ creeping up on the Doctor and the Master. 


AS 


Honestly, they are about three feet away. How blind are 
the Doctor and the Master? Another unfortunate produc- 
tion flaw involves the Cybermen themselves. The Cyber 
Leader and Lieutenant were re-hired from the previous 
season's “Earthshock” and are of adequate height for the 
silver giants, but the “stock” Cybermen extras were cast 
without any consideration for their height and are nota- 
bly short. They look like Cyber parents and the Cyber 
kids. 


After the Master falls to some deadly backfire (and Susan 
sprains her ankle on nothing while running away), the Doctor 
uses the Time Lord’s recall device to return to the capital 
building and the inner sanctum of Time Lords. 


While taping Susan’s ankle (over her tights), the first Doctor 
resolutely decides to head straight for the tower. Unfortu- 
nately for him, Tegan is just as resolute to accompany him. 
Turlough has apparently decided to have more sandwiches. 


The Doctor and the Time Lords discuss the story’s main points 
as they debate the likelihood of reaching The Death Zone and 
“The Dark Tower” - the final resting place of the seminal Time 
Lord figure, Rassilon. Turns out the Time Lords might not be 
the smart guys after all. The Doctor logically determines that a 
Time Lord must be responsible for all this because: a) he, as a 
Time Lord, is the target, b) his former selves have appeared in 
The Death Zone which is on Gallifrey and was used by Time 
Lords in the planet’s history and, c) pulling his former selves 
from history would involve manipulation of time-hence Time 
Lords. President Borusa immediately suggests that the Castel- 
lan is responsible. 

¢ Davison seems almost Zen-like and calm amongst the 
chaos and differing acting styles of the assembled Time 
Lord council. Once again, all of Paul Jericho’s line read- 
ings suggest he’s reading the script for the first time. His 
“No, not the mind probe” line reading of “No, NOT the 
mind PROBE?’ is justifiably famous in Doctor Who fan- 
dom. 


Like most scenes involving the Time Lords, these scenes 
really add little to the overall story and waste the audi- 
ence’s time. The Time Lords don't look like a powerful 
race or even a formerly powerful race in decline, but 


more like a collection of senior citizens squabbling at an 
Arby’s. 


The third Doctor and Sarah Jane head up the mountains to 
reach the upper entrance of the Dark Tower with the Cyber- 
men in hot pursuit. Before they reach the caves of convenient 
shortcut, they are caught between the lumbering Cyber army 
and the deadly Raston Warrior robot. The robot hunts by 
movement, so the Doctor and Sarah Jane freeze. Nobody told 
the Cybermen about this however, and they end up slaugh- 
tered by the mime-like faceless robot. Our heroes scamper into 
the caves during the confusion. 

+ Visually, the Cyber massacre is impressive. The use of 
the Cybermen as brainless canon fodder, however, is 
unfortunate and it diminishes their menace even further. 
This wont be the only Cyber massacre of the episode 
either, sadly. 


Back in the council chambers, the Castellan has been “shot 
while trying to escape” which satisfies the Lord President into 
closing the case. Those palace guards would have done well in 
Guantanimo Bay. The Doctor, being the only thinking person 
in the room, declares his dissatisfaction with Time Lord jus- 
tice. Chancellor Flavia takes him for a walk around the plastic 
garden to help him feel better. That’s sweet. 


The first Doctor and Tegan reach the main door of Rassilon’s 
Dark Tower and, with remarkable ease, enter the tower. The 
Master and his collection of Cybermen he duped into helping 
him are following closely behind him. Oooh, who’s going to be- 
tray who first? 


Inside, our grouchy twosome encounters a dangerous checker- 
board pattern on the floor. Well, I know it’s ugly, but the Doc- 
tor seems convinced it’s dangerous and decides to pitch coins at 
it. With a flash of lightning, the board becomes electrified. 
Neat. 


The Master comes around the corner and tells the duo 
that The Cybermen follows him, which is jolly sporting 
of him. When the Master encounters the first Doctor, it’s 
interesting to note that the Doctor doesn’t recognize him. 
“Believe it or not, we were at the academy together.” the 
Master purrs, crushing the spirits of the “they were 
brothers” fan fiction writers everywhere. Oddly, the Cy- 
bermen watch the Doctor and Tegan run around the 
corner to hide, then behave as if they saw nothing. I un- 
derstand sporting, but come on! 


¢ 


The Master then urges his Cyber-buddies to cross the Checker- 
board of Doom. The Cyberleader is having none of this and 
forces the Master to go first. Which he does with ease. The 
Cybermen cross the board and get zapped by more patented 
Time Lord lightning bolts. The Cyberleader, still acting un- 
characteristically clever, tells the traitorous Master to show 
him the way across. Somehow, the Master gets the jump on 
him and shoots him as they cross. 

¢ For the second time in fifteen minutes, the Cybermen 
display an uncanny talent for dying. The production 
team seemed to really enjoy these Cyber-massacres, be- 
cause every time the series featured the Cybermen from 
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¢ here on, the silver giants became more and more vulner- 
able. By the time of the Cybermen’s final appearance in 
the classic series, audiences were treated to the sight of 
sling-shots and golden arrowheads causing the once 
formidable foes to run like a pack of girl scouts. 


“Try it, Doctor,” the Master chortled. “It’s as easy as PIE!” 
“Easy as PIE? Easy as PIE?” repeated The Doctor for what felt 
like hours. 

“That’s what he said...” Tegan sighed. 


Struck by inspiration, The Doctor realizes that his archest of 
enemies is referring to the Greek letter, and not the desert. He 
quickly throws down some numbers and walks across the 
board in a straight line. A straight line?! All this fuss and the 
solution is walking in a straight line? Sheesh. 


Meanwhile, in other parts of the Tower, both the second and 
third Doctors are encountering ghosts from the past. While the 
third Doctor enjoys a nicely spooky sequence involving Liz 
Shaw and Mike Yates, his previous self is sending continuity 
buffs into a positive tizzy when he encounters Zoe and Jamie 
and rattles off details that have technically happened in his 
future that he shouldn’t know yet. 

Perhaps the second Doctor is the sort of person who skips to 
the ends of mystery books? 


+ Sadly, the phrase “Don’t they all look so young?” is very 
unlikely to crop up during the viewing of The Five Doc- 
tors. Still, I enjoyed all of these glimpses into Doctor 
Who’s broadcast history and was very happy to “filter 
out” the obvious aging of the actors. Mind you, I did 
find it quite hard to ignore Wendy (Zoe) Padbury’s being 
so obviously pregnant, however... 


In the council chamber, the Doctor decides to do some good, 
old-fashioned Scooby-Doo-style looking for clues. Amongst the 
ugly bric-a-brac in the Lord President’s office is a golden harp 
standing in front of a painting of someone playing a golden 
harp. Hmmm. 


Sure enough, the playing of the harp opens a secret door lead- 
ing to a secret room filled with secret computer equipment; 
and the cutest little Doctor Who figurines. A mysterious, 
black-gloved figure turns to face the Doctor. Gasp! It’s Lord 
President Borusa! 


+ At this point, long-time fans faint in shock while the 
average viewer at home asks, “So?” The character of 
Borusa has been involved in every Gallifrey based story 
since 1976, but has been played by different actors every 
time, giving the character an inconsistent characteriza- 
tion. No character on screen makes a worthwhile con- 
nection with the Borusa character, so why should anyone 
watching? It’s been said that the original villain behind 
it all was meant to be the Master, but this was changed 
at the last minute because it was felt everyone would 
immediately suspect him. 


The Doctor explains to the Lord President that he already sus- 
pected him of being behind these incidents. Borusa seemed 
impressed that the Doctor worked it all out, but in all honesty 
there were only two suspects so it didn’t take a lot of effort. 
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The Lord President then explained his motivation to his once 
student. It seems that the ancient legends of Rassilon suggest 
that he discovered the secret to immortality. Borusa wants to 
rule the Time Lords throughout eternity. 


+ And here’s where the story falls apart. If the Time Lords 
can offer new regeneration cycles to The Master, doesn’t 
that suggest that they possess a level of immortality al- 
ready? Think about it. The Master is, by this stage, a 
weird energy form walking around in the animated ca- 
daver of a man from the planet Traken and technically 
no longer biologically a Time Lord. If the Time Lords 
can give him a completely new regenerative cycle of 
twelve lives, it means they can do the same for them- 
selves, right? So why go through all this? If the idea was 
that Rassilon had some weapon or power that the Lord 
President wanted to expand his reign over the Time 
Lords, that would make sense. If the original villain, the 
Master, sought immortality it would make sense because 
he’s not even technically alive anymore. And what, ex- 
actly, would Borusa do as the eternal ruler of the Time 
Lords? Create more plastic furniture? If the character 
had been depicted as harboring ambitions beyond his 
home planet, then this would be far more dramatic. As it 
is, it just falls flat. 


Wearing the snazzy Coronet of Rassilon, the Lord President 
puts The Doctor under a mesmeric spell. Meanwhile, in the 
tombs of Rassilon, the three Doctors and their companions 
finally come together to compare notes. After a few bickering 
insults are hurled between them, the doctors discover some 
ancient writings containing the phrase “To Lose Is To Win 
And He Who Wins Shall Lose”. The first Doctor seems espe- 
cially thoughtful. 


+ This is the payoff, for me at least. The electrifying thrill 
of watching the first and fifth Doctors sharing a scene 
repeats itself as my mind reeled at watching the Doctors 
bickering like an old married couple while companions 
past and present introduce themselves to each other. 
Bliss. There’s a chemistry between Troughton and 
Pertwee in particular that reinforces the missed opportu- 
nity inherent in keeping the Doctors apart for so long. 


Surprising no one, the Master suddenly springs from the shad- 
ows to claim the prize for himself and entertains the notion of 
killing his archenemy three times over. A well-placed punch 
from the Brigadier puts the Master, and his dreams, to rest. 


+ He really is rubbish, isn’t he? Over the course of only two 
seasons, the character has dwindled from psychotic vil- 
lainy to addle-minded cartoonish buffoon. 


A hypnotized Doctor arrives via handy transmat with the Lord 
President close at hand. The companions rush up to the Doctor 
for explanations, but the Lord President’s Coronet is working 
overtime. “Do not move or speak”, he tells them, “until you are 
told”. In the case of Tegan, he makes a powerful argument. 


The other Doctors immediately figure out what is going on and 
combine their mental powers to help the incumbent Doctor 
break free. And he does, hooray! 


Suddenly, a voice echoes throughout the tomb. “This,” it states, 
“is the Game Of Rassilon!” The Lord President strides up to 
the body of Rassilon, lying in state throughout eternity, to 
claim his prize. 


¢ Oh, my. It’s a hasty judgment on my part, I grant you, 
but based on his floating disembodied head and voice, 
this Rassilon chap wasnt the most intimidating histori- 
cal figure the Time Lords could have found. The Special 
Edition DVD attempts to make the voice a little.. erm..., 
“butch-er”, but I can never shake the silly cartoon voice 
of the original broadcast. 


The Lord President explains to the silly, floating face that he 
has come to claim Rassilon’s secret of immortality. The Doctors 
try to convince the face that the Lord President is unsuitable 
for immortality, and judging from his acting they certainly 
have a point... Surprisingly, the first Doctor suddenly gives 
Borusa a glowing testimonial before the Face Of Rassilon. The 
Face then raises The Eyebrow Of Rassilon and proceeds to tell 
Borusa that he’s won the grand prize. 


Borusa now sees the haunted faces of Time Lords past in the 
stone decorations within the tomb, and the empty place set 
aside for him. Borusa suddenly vanishes and appears in the 
stone tablet, from in place for all mortality. 


The first Doctor chuckles to himself. When pressed by the oth- 
ers, he reveals that he was just struck by what “Jo Lose Is To 
Win And He Who Wins Shall Lose” meant. The others kick 
themselves for not guessing. 


+ Okay, why is the first Doctor smarter than the others? 
Technically, he’s the youngest of the bunch despite his 
aged exterior. The current Doctor, having survived on 
his wits through four other lifetimes, should have been 
the one to work this out. Ah, well. 


assilon metaphorically pats the Doctors on the 
head and vows to help clean up the mess. The 
TARDIS appears in the tomb, ready to take every- 
one home while the Master is spirited away on the 
wings of convenience. The fourth Doctor is released from the 
time stream and is allowed to go off and have more popular 


adventures. 


And, just like that, it’s time for goodbye. each of the Doctors 
gets the chance to snipe at the current Doctor before they 
gather their appropriate companion and enter the TARDIS. 
With a devastatingly cheap effect, the TARDIS splits off into 
four separate TARDISes and takes our heroes back into the 
realm of nostalgia. Pll miss them. 


The only Time Lord character left, Flavia, arrives via the 
transmat with palace guards in tow. She explains to the Doctor 
that, with all the other Time Lords dead, there is a job opening 
for a new Lord President. The Doctor seems to take this news 
well, and tells Flavia that he will use his TARDIS to return to 
the capital. He gives her full Presidential powers until he re- 
turns. 


You know, if Flavia can fall for the oldest trick in the book like 
this, the Time Lords are in an awful lot of trouble down the 
road. 


Inside the TARDIS, we discover that Tegan and Turlough have 
also fallen for such an obvious ploy. No wonder the Doctor has 
to rescue them so often. Tegan then asks, “You mean you're 
deliberately choosing to go on the run from your own people in 
this rackettey old TARDIS?” To which the doctor reiterates his 
mission statement, “Why not? After all, that’s how it all 


started.” And with the familiar scream into the closing credits, 
THE FIVE DOCTORS comes to an end. 


I could scarcely have imagined a greater feast for myself as a 
new fan. As an old fan, it feels like overloading on sweets dur- 
ing Halloween. Looking back, I can see it clearly as the last 
shining moment for the original Doctor Who as pop culture. 
The past became a far more dominant component of the series 
as it continued. Old foes returned, and returned. The series 
began crafting direct sequels to stories from the 1960s, bring- 
ing back old monsters from the 1970s, while the character of 
the Doctor himself began referencing older companions from 
the series’ past. 


While that might have seemed like a smart attempt to recreate 
the good will of THE FIVE DOCTORS, it suggested to the pub- 
lic and fans alike that Doctor Who’s glory days might well be 
behind him. 

The idea of different actors playing Doctor Who was a half- 
remembered footnote to the audience watching the program. 
The lead actor simply WAS Doctor Who. After THE FIVE 
DOCTORS, phrases like “The current Doctor” or “The nth Doc- 
tor” started to apply. There became an undercurrent of cyni- 
cism creeping into fandom. “What would happen”, they won- 
dered, “If they ever picked the wrong actor to play the Doctor ” 
We never looked at the program the same way again. 


Nostalgia has its place. The current series does a very thought- 
ful job in referencing the past without rehashing it. But they 
need to remember how easy it is to fall into the trap of giving 
fandom what it thinks it wants. Just look at THE FIVE DOC- 
TORS. 


Article & cartoons by Ken Holtzhouser 
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I don't know what to make of Torchwood. After an incredibly shaky 
first three episodes, it's blossomed into some of the most watchable 
and engaging TV around. On the other hand, the plots don't make 
sense, the humour is juvenile, the sexual themes serve no purpose, and 


the science is junk. But I'm still tuning in each week and lovingly dis- 
secting it on Outpost Gallifrey. 


Episode 8, "They Keep Killing Suzie", opens with a racap from episode 
one. In it, Torchwood team member Suzie Costello became addicted to 
an alien gauntlet that brings people back from the dead - but once 
only, and for a few minutes. She murdered three innocent strangers, 
just to bring them back as "research". Policewoman Gwen Cooper and 
the team discover this and, rather than be sacked and have her mem- 
ory wiped with the drug “retcon”, Suzie shoots herself in the head - her 
first death. Gwen joins the team. 


Three months later, Suzie's corpse is in the Torchwood mortuary 
freezer and all her belongings in storage — like all who’ve died working 
for the organisation. And someone has killed three apparent strangers, 
writing "Torchwood" on the walls with their blood. 


Gwen uses the gauntlet to resurrect the victims and question them — 
she’s the only one it works for. She gets two names — Max who’s the 
killer, and Suzie. The victims were members of a society called 
"Pilgrim", and as the team discover, so was Suzie. Gwen resurrects her 
for questioning. But it only works when Jack "kills" the body with the 
knife that is somehow partnered with the glove — Suzie’s second death. 
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Then there's a surprise, and a problem - Suzie stays resurrected, and 
Gwen's health deteriorates. The team locate Max, bringing him in. He 
is unresponsive, except for exactly ten seconds of violent rage when- 
ever he hears the word "Torchwood". 


Needing someone to discuss her work with, Suzie talked to Max for 
two years, retconning him into amnesia after each conversation. Ex- 
cessive retcon exposure presumably drove Max insane. Given that 
retcon is fan slang for “retroactive continuity” — fixing plot holes of 
earlier episodes in later ones, familiar to fans of Dr Who and sci-fi in 
general — this is presumably a joke. 

But it's not over. Suzie befriends Gwen, persuading her to break secu- 
rity and take her to see her dying father in hospital. The try to follow, 
but the base shuts down, locking them in. 


Suzie had planned the whole thing while alive - programming Max to 
kill Pilgrim members if he didn't see her for three months, leading 
Torchwood to resurrect her and bring in Max, and installing a shut- 
down mechanism activated by Max automatically intoning a particular 
poem by Emily Dickinson. 


In the car, Suzie tells Gwen there’s no afterlife, but there is a 
"darkness". At the hospital, Gwen starts to die, exchanging her health 
with Suzie’s headwound. Suzie's pulls the plug on her father’s life sup- 
port machine - it was hate that brought her, not love. 


Meanwhile, Max's trancelike recitation gives the team the clue that 
another Dickinson poem might deactivate the shutdown, but each 
couplet fails. Then Tosh has a brainwave - typing the Collected Work’s 
ISBN into her keypad. There’s no power, but the keyboard membrane 
just might retain some. Presto, they’re out. 


Gwen almost dead, the team catch up with her and Suzie. Jack kills 
Suzie - her third death - but she doesn’t die. He shoots several more 
times, but though bloodied and presumably in pain, she just laughs. 
On a desperate hunch, Jack instructs Tosh back at base to destroy the 
gauntlet. Suzie spasms and dies - and Gwen's life energy returns. 


Just before this, Suzie tells Jack that there's "something moving in the 
dark" and it's coming for him. The team are left to their tangled emo- 
tions about Suzie, their job, and each other. 


You see what I mean about Torchwood? It's a rollicking ride that 
makes no sense at all. 


The glove responds only to Gwen and Suzie - why? Because they’re 
women? When the second victim mentioned Suzie, the team leapt to 
the conclusion - only later verified - that it was their Suzie. In Suzie's 
belongings, Jack conveniently found the collected poems of Emily Dick- 
inson, and no other books. The relationship between the knife and the 
glove is entirely mysterious. Suzie "programmed" Max - how? What if 
the police had caught Max? Suzie keeps Gwen close till the end - be- 
cause the transfer of energy is weakened by distance? There isn't even 
a hint of explanation. 


TORCHWOOD 
eries One Reviews Parti 


Suzie's whole plan hinged on several big gambles. That she could per- 
suade someone to let her out, the team would bring Max back to the 
base at the right time, and he would activate the shutdown at the right 
time. Why couldn't she activate the shutdown herself, with a delay to 
give her time to get away? If that's what she actually did, why was 
Max reciting the poem? And why did he continue to recite it long 
enough for the team to hear it? This is just lazy plotting. 


Suzie's biggest gamble of all was that the one who used the glove on 
her would "want it enough" to bring her back "all the way". There's no 
way she could predicted this. Indeed, we didn't know Gwen felt such 
guilt and the need for recompense until the plot suddenly demanded it. 
Did Suzie plan all this just so she could kill her father? If so, it’s over 
elaborate, if not, what relevance does the father have at all? 


Where did Tosh get the frankly bizarre idea that, if the sound of a 
Dickinson poem triggered the shutdown, the typed ISBN of Dickin- 
son’s collected works would reverse it? What if the team only had ac- 
cess to a different edition? 


If the keyboard had no power, neither would the membrane, and even 
if it somehow did, the computer has no power either, as shown by the 
blank screens. This scene is absolute blithering nonsense. It seems 
technology only makes sense in Torchwood when it's magic and vague, 
like the glove and knife. 


The final scene shows Ianto and Jack pondering that "gloves come in 
pairs", so there may be another one around. This is an effective coda, 
marred by some pointless and unprefigured apparent flirting between 
the two. There is also the suggestion that Jack and Gwen are slowly 
falling in love - while Gwen is two-timing her boyfriend with Owen. 


Torchwood is no longer the little child spinoff from Dr Who - it's a 
cousin. Torchwood is its own show, with its own flavour, plots, world 
and probably fanbase. Both shows have given us some of the best, and 
worst, television of recent years. . Torchwood is largely independent of 
Dr Who, but they share a definite family resemblance. There's the 
mixture of soapy romance with dark science fiction, the fake science, 
the broad humour shoehorned in, and the ethos of joie de vivre in a 
world where life and happiness are delicate and fleeting. 


I will continue to be perplexed, irritated, and greatly entertained by 
Torchwood for as long as it runs. 7/10 [GH] 


Imagine biting into a luscious piece of decadent cheesecake, only to 
have your teeth clash together when it turns out there’s nothing inside 
but air. 


That sums up my experience with “Random Shoes” —it’s a nice concept 
on paper, but there’s little beneath the surface when you actually 
watch it play out. 


I’ve seen this episode of Torchwood compared to Doctor Whos “Love & 
Monsters,” with both stories taking a break from the main cast to focus 
on a story from an outsider's perspective. In this case, we see a young 
man named Eugene looking down on his own body — his own dead 
body. The Torchwood team are on the scene and he knows who they 
are, but they can’t see him (that whole being dead thing is a bit pesky 
when it comes to two-way communication) — nor, as we see in several 
flashbacks throughout the episode, would they be inclined to care even 
if they could see him. Captain Jack Harkness and most of the team are 
ready to write off Eugene's death as nothing more than a tragic acci- 
dent, but our favorite gap-toothed heroine, Gwen Cooper, isn’t so sure. 
Ignoring the derisive comments of her teammates, she launches her 
own investigation into his death, putting her copper skills to use in 
tracing leads and following hunches. 


We follow Gwen as she investigates Eugene's life, finding that he's 
really just an ordinary bloke with ordinary friends and a very ordinary 
life that at times seems too ordinary to bear. It's very easy to being to 
feel sorry for Eugene — a dad who abandoned him, some “friends” who 
delight in taking the piss out of him, a tendency to fail spectacularly at 
key moments. There's something about Eugene that makes you want 
to try to protect him, just a bit, and perhaps it's that particular vibe 
that has Gwen so intent on finding out what happened to him. Of 
course, she wouldn't give Eugene the time of day while he was alive — 
another revelation shown to us in flashbacks. So there might be just a 
bit of guilt driving her on as well, some little voice inside telling her 
that if they hadn't been quite so arrogant and righteous about their 
mission and had paid attention to the fringes, this young man would 
still be alive. 


There's also the sense that Eugene has a very real crush on Gwen, 
which is perhaps most clearly revealed during the scene in which she 
stands gazing our her hotel window. It’s not explained if or how he's 
gaining some sort of power the longer he's dead, but he manages to 
puff a bit of her hair around, trying to get her attention. But it's not 
enough to declare his presence, at least not yet. That is saved for the 
ending — in which Eugene, through his love for Gwen or some surge of 
passion and purpose that he lacked while he was alive, manages to 
save Gwen's life in a very real and very physical way. 


The final moments of the episode also end in one big question mark — 
Eugene saves Gwen's life, gets a big kiss, and then, with everyone 
looking at him, he begins to rise up from the ground, going higher and 
higher until ... well, what? Since the camera shows us only Eugene's 
point of view, we have no idea what the others see as Eugene ascends. 
Does he grow wings? Does he shoot up in the sky like Superman? Does 
he simply fade from view? For a show with a decidedly atheistic slant, 
this ambiguity is even more puzzling. 


Dead Eugene's existence is the biggest flaw in this episode for me, 
especially with the implied knowledge from both the previous episode 
(‘They Keep Killing Suzie”) and the next episode (“Out of Time”) that 
there is no life after death — that it's just dark nothingness. One theory 
behind Eugene's continued presence is the alien eye that was given to 
him by his old teacher, that the eye provides not only hindsight into 
one's life but can also help that now-deceased person take care of any 
unfinished business before he is really gone. In Eugene's case, perhaps 
that unfinished business is solving the mystery of what happened to 
him. Perhaps he was meant to stay in order to save Gwen's life. This is 
never clearly explained in the show — just another detail left to conjec- 
ture and speculation among the fans. 


The biggest problem with “Random Shoes” is that while it tries so hard 
to be a heart-wrenching experience, there's just not a lot of substance 
to it. There's no real danger, no threat, no character growth or real 
exploration — just a set of scenes that dutifully follow along with the 
plot, such as it is. It isn't the worst episode of the season by any means 
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plot, such as it is. It isn't the worst episode of the season by any means 
(that title will forever be held by the horrendously dreadful 
“Cyberwoman’”), but it has no real meat, no consequences, no real pres- 
ence in the season. 


In many ways, that's a real shame, because my favorite stories from so 
many other series are those focusing on the little guys or the ordinary 
details in extraordinary circumstances (think of the episode “Lower 
Decks” from Star Trek: The Next Generation for a good example). But 
you have to have a driving purpose behind that kind of storytelling 
and, unfortunately for this episode of Torchwood, an ordinary bloke 


with a cool plastic eye and who got hit by a car doesn't quite make the 
grade. 4.5/10 [CS] 
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10: OUT OF TIME 


Stories about people out of their own time are as old as H.G. Wells’ The 
Time Machine and Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee in King Ar- 
thur’s Court — probably older still. More recently, at least a half-dozen 
episodes of The Twilight Zone explore the topic, most notably 1960’s 
“The Last Flight,” which finds a British airman from World War I 
landing his biplane at a modern U.S. Air Force base in France. By the 
episode’s end, the pilot realizes he must return to 1917 to rescue a 
fellow flier who will go on to save thousands of civilians during the 
Blitz in World War II. 


Which is a long way of saying that the plot of Torchwoods “Out of 
Time” — with its plane that transports three average folks from 1950s 
to the present — is not exactly a new idea. Then again, every plot has 
been seen somewhere, so it all comes down to whether “Out of Time” is 
a story that’s well-told — and on that count, it’s the usual mixed bag 
that we’ve come to expect from preceeding episodes. 


The striking thing about “Out of Time” is that there’s no alien menace 
to sort out, no artifact from the Rift that makes life difficult for the 
Torchwood team — instead, it’s a character piece about three lost souls 
and their interactions with the 21st century world where they unwill- 
ingly find themselves. A bold move overall, but it does make the plot 
much more free-form and drifting than previous episodes. Shows like 
The X-Files and the new Doctor Who seem more adept at pulling off 
various storytelling forms; here, you can almost hear the gears grind- 
ing as they struggle to downshift into something slower-paced and, 
dare I say, more mature. 


The three temporal refugees — pilot Diane Holmes and her passengers, 
teenager Emma-Louise Cowell and middle-aged father John Ellis — at 
first share the same sense of shock at finding themselves 54 years in 
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the future, but their paths diverge once that shock wears off. To help 
them acclimate (and to help move along the plot), they pair off with 
members of the Torchwood team: John with Jack, Emma with Gwen, 
and Diane with Owen. The first two of these seem pretty natural, 
while the third ... well, we'll get to that in a minute. 


Before that splintering of the plot comes what may be the strongest 
scene showing how much things have changed — and, rather like the 
Pulp song “Common People,” it’s a supermarket that best highlights 
the difference in cultures. For 1953 U.K. citizens just off of World War 
II rationing, a modern supermarket looks like a panacea. The fruits 
and vegetables! the toothbrushes! the girlie magazines! and so on in 
every aisle. Ianto is their guide, making sure they don’t spend too 
much — but doesn’t Torchwood’s budget seem to be unlimited? Maybe 
he just doesn’t have room to pack any more than that into the shiny 
black Torchwood-mobile. 


John is the first “castaway” who moves beyond shock, with anger and 
longing that drives a search for his family. In some of the episode’s 
most touching scenes, he finds his son in a nursing home with his 
mind riddled by Alzheimer’s. (A quick math question: If John’s son 
was, say, 12 years old in 1953 and this very special Torchwood Christ- 
mas takes place in 2007, he would be only 66. The son as presented in 
the episode seems much older.) 


John and Jack bond over drinks as two men who both have fallen 
through time — and then, when John decides that life in “the future” 
has nothing for him, Jack helps him commit suicide. Average thinkers 
would have hoped that someone as seemingly mature and together as 
John Ellis — father, businessman, likely war veteran and/or survivor of 
the Blitz — would have given the situation more than a week before 
throwing his life away. But they would be wrong, at least in the Torch- 
wood world. 


And what of Jack Harkness’ role in the suicide? It’s not the first time 
Jack seems cavalier about the deaths of others (see the girl in “Small 
Worlds” or the alien “Mary” in “Greeks Bearing Gifts” for just two ex- 
amples) nor will it be the last time (he lets the Weevil kill Mark Lynch 
in “Combat”). Is it because he can’t die that he projects his death wish 
on others? It’s opposite to the Doctor Who ethos that life generally is 
beautiful and worth living. The Doctor sees too much death and suffer- 
ing, but manages to keep a certain joie de vive; Jack seems to be inca- 
pable of dealing with everything he has to witness. Then again, the 
Doctor is alien and accustomed to living a Methuselah-like lifespan, 
while Jack is neither. It will be interesting to see how these two inter- 
act in Doctor Who series 3. 


Putting the three castaways in a hostel doesn’t seem like the best way 
to keep their presence under wraps, but it does allow Emma to interact 
with some girls her own age — which involves her getting drunk and 
singing show tunes. The contrast is obvious: The two streetwise teens 
can’t understand why Emma is such an old fogey, but we can. Also, the 
scene sparks tension between John and Emma, which leads Emma to 
look to Gwen for help. 


It’s never clear exactly how old Gwen is (Eve Myles is now 28 or 29), 
but it can’t be that long since Gwen knew what it was like to be 
Emma’s age. No matter what year each of them grew up, many of the 
problems are the same: family, dating, independence, and the ties that 
bind a teen’s emerging psyche together. The topic of sex, discussed 
after they go clubbing with long-suffering boyfriend Rhys, becomes an 
uncomfortable one for Gwen when Emma sees her as something of a 
tramp for having had several partners, many of them just for “fun.” 


So their pairing in this story makes sense, with the added bonus of 
widening cracks in the Gwen/Rhys relationship when it becomes clear 
that Rhys is being lied to. Not the biggest lie Gwen has told him, of 
course. The idea of Torchwood being a very different world from 
us‘normal” folk also gets another heavy-handed outing. (A side note: 
When we were told we'd see nudity in Torchwood, I never thought it 
would be naked ass of Kai Owen’s Rhys that would merit a double 


feature!) 


That leads us to Owen and Diane. Seriously, ladies, can someone ex- 
plain to me why Owen is the most popular stud of the Torchwood 
crew? Is it the bad-boy persona? The sex? ‘Cause for a guy who’s kinda 
frog-faced and odious personality-wise, he’s certainly getting the ac- 
tion: Gwen, Suzie, possibly Toshiko (who has a crush on him, at the 
very least), and now Diane. If I’d expected anyone to be the alpha male 
in this show, it would have been everyone’s favorite omnisexual, Cap- 
tain Jack Harkness. Perhaps that’s what we were supposed to think, 
and making it Owen instead is a “surprising” plot twist — but I’m just 
not buying it. Maybe he’s still using the alien cologne from “Everything 
Changes” (which, as we recall, is essentially a date-rape drug). 


Even as Owen and Diane go through their abbreviated courtship, there 
are signs that Owen ain’t exactly a great catch. He scoffs at chivalry 
and uses the moments after their first lovemaking session to discuss 
the 21st century concept of “f--- buddies.” Yup, that’s romantic, all 
right. Yet somehow we're supposed to believe that Owen is capable of a 
deeper love beyond just another notch on his bedpost, and that Diane 
sees something in Owen beyond the callous persona he likes to project. 
But [d like to think that a woman as clever, beautiful and independ- 
ent as Diane would see through Owen like a pane of glass, and realize 
he has about as much depth. 


There’s nothing that a dance-on-the-roof-of-a-carpark scene can’t fix, 
though. Clearly Owen is smitten — this may be his first real encounter 
with that unfamiliar feeling we call “love” — and Diane says she loves 
him, too. But apparently that bond is not strong enough to keep her 
with him when the idea of flying back into the Rift is more attractive. 
Mind you, she may reconsider her decision when she crash-lands in 
the Jurassic Era and is surrounded by carnivorous dinosaurs. A riskier 
move by the Torchwood writers would have been to keep Diane in the 
picture, but then we would have missed out on Owen’s depression spi- 
ral in the next three episodes, and that just wouldn't do at all. Will we 
see her again? The idea appears to be left open, because you never 
know what the Rift might spit back out. 


Ultimately, then, Emma is the only one of the three who transitions 
into a stable 21st century life — she’s headed off to London for a new job 
and a fresh start. But part of me can’t help wishing that Emma — and 
John and Diane — would have stayed longer, because in too many 
ways, we care for them more than the characters they left behind. 7/10 
[CK] 


Wi: CONBA 


With each episode, TORCHWOOD is managing to banish the grisly 
ghosts of earlier creative misfires such as ‘Cyberwoman’ and 


‘Countrycide’. Slowly but surely the show is finding its own style, set- 
ting its own pace, telling its own stories. Its style, however, is quite 
mad; its pace is most peculiar and its own stories are, often, rooted 
very firmly in someone else’s imaginations. Back in the 1970s it was 
occasionally stated that DOCTOR WHO was at its best when its roots 
were showing — particularly when those roots were Gothic classics like 
Frankenstein and the Mummy. TORCHWOOD takes this a step fur- 
ther; not only are its roots showing but the show quite proudly pro- 
claims, in big, friendly letters, that this week’s episode is the TORCH- 
WOOD take on THE HILLS HAVE EYES or SPECIES or, in Noel 
Clarke’s ‘Combat’, David Fincher’s FIGHT CLUB. Add to the mix a 
dash of the season one ANGEL episode ‘Ring’, toss in a bit of swearing 
and a few Welsh accents, and, despite all expectations, you’ve got a 
very powerful piece of drama, almost all of it distilled from outside 
sources. Sometimes that’s not necessarily a bad thing... 


‘Combat’ is tough stuff. It’s brutal, masculine, uncompromising and 
raw. Clarke, DOCTOR WHO’s ‘tin dog’, Mickey the Idiot, has turned 
out a very stark piece of work, just about as nihilistic an episode of a 
modern TV drama I’ve ever seen. Clarke creates a group of vicious 
misfits, a ‘fight club’ who are so bored with their existences, of the 
thrills and spills and gizmos and gadgets of modern life, that the only 
kick left is to literally fight for their own lives. But they don’t fight 
against one another; these nutjobs go head-to-head with a Weevil, 
TORCHWOOD’s recurring caged baddies, the mysterious savage 
aliens who, apparently, roam the streets of Cardiff when not under 
lock and key in the Hub. For TORCHWOOD’s ‘ight club’ the only 
thrill left is the fight to the death... 


‘Combat’ continues the impressive work of the last few episodes in 
putting some flesh on the bones of a handful of the Torchwood person- 
nel. Ianto Jones is still painfully underdeveloped and Toshiko could do 
with a bigger slice of the action but Gwen and Owen Harper are com- 
ing along nicely now, thanks to some strong work from Eve Myles and 
Burn Gorman. Myles is quietly impressive as Gwen, torn apart by her 
obsession for her new job with Torchwood and her rather meaningless 
(and unlikely) fling with Owen, and her desire for a normal, quiet, 
pipe’n’slippers life with dependable chunky boyfriend Rhys. So tor- 
mented is she that she takes the drastic step of telling Rhys about her 
affair — but only when she’s taken the precaution of slipping one of 
Torchwood’s potent ‘retcon’ amnesia tablets into his drink; he'll forget 
everything she’s told him but at least she’s got it off her chest. Strong 
stuff as Gwen begs Rhys for forgiveness even as he slips into uncon- 
sciousness; she’s strong enough to tell him of her infidelity but not 
strong enough to live permanently with the consequences. Myles’s 
strongest scene occurs a little later on when, alone in the Hub, she sits 
and quietly falls apart. Lonely, confused, devastated...Myles portrays 
it all without a word of dialogue, just an intricate combination of body 
language and gestures. 


Owen Harper’s journey throughout the series has been a rather differ- 
ent one. Boorish and arrogant in early episodes, he’s suddenly 
(perhaps too suddenly) become a real human being With Feelings And 
Everything, thanks to his intense, brief relationship with Diane, the 
timelost pilot from the previous episode. In ‘Combat’ we see Owen 
steeped in misery, drinking to forget and becoming easy prey for Mark 
Lynch, the hedonistic organiser of the ‘fight club’ who senses in Owen 
a kindred spirit, a man with nothing much left in his life but the ulti- 
mate challenge. Even that’s not enough for Owen when, at the epi- 
sode’s bloody climax, it seems as if he’s had enough and is ready to 
throw it all away in a fight with a Weevil he knows he can’t hope to 
win. When he’s rescued by Jack, Owen’s far from grateful — and the 
final, spine-chilling scene of Owen, back in the Hub, communing with 


Bm the captive Weevils, is hopefully a sign of something rather interesting 


to come in the just-announced second season. 


One of the most valid criticisms levelled at TORCHWOOD to this point 
has been the accusation that, in trying to be an adult show, it’s fallen 
into the trap of loading itself up with gratuitous profanity and infan- 
tile sex scenes. ‘Combat’ gets the balance right; there’s swearing but 
it’s in context, it makes sense, it’s not just there because TORCH- 
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WOOD is screened at 9pm and it’s okay to use swearwords after the 
so-called watershed. There are no overt sexual scenes, either; but 
oddly, the scenes between Owen and Mark (an astonishingly fierce 
performance by guest star Alex Hassell) have a far more powerful 
charged sexuality about them than any of the clumsy couplings we’ve 
seen in the series so far. 


‘Combat’ is pretty much a triumph. Visually arresting, beautifully 
directed, it tells a grim and uncompromising story in an unrelenting, 
two-fisted style. Some of TORCHWOOD’s core problems remain, how- 
ever; interesting as the dilemmas of the various characters are, none of 
them are particularly sympathetic as people and that’s a very curious 
dynamic to ask an audience to buy into. Gwen comes across as spoilt 
and selfish, Owen’s become a depressive predator, Toshiko’s not inter- 
esting enough yet for us to really care about, Ianto’s a bit creepy and 
good old Captain Jack really isn’t the man he used to be or, indeed, the 
man we all thought he was. They’re actually a cold bunch and it’s 
taken a run of very strong, distinctive narratives to keep the series 
afloat and to engender any real sympathy or interest in this mis- 
matched bunch of heroes. 


But TORCHWOOD has clearly turned a corner. Good stories are com- 
pensating for character deficiencies and writers such as Cath Tre- 
ganna and now Noel Clarke have shown a real grasp of both the sce- 
nario and the characters. There’s really nothing else like this on Brit- 
ish television. It’s at once an adult show and yet it plays with chil- 
dren’s toys. It’s full of unlikable people and yet it weaves quietly capti- 
vating stories around them. Ultimately it’s all over the place, mixing 
and matching from all sorts of sources and creating something very 
bizarre and, at the end of the day, quite unique. As TORCHWOOD 
coasts towards the finishing line, I think I can confidently say ’m 
quite looking forward to the second season. I’m sure lessons have been 
learned and I’m sure that the best if yet to come. 8/10 [PM] 


‘WY tt 
> cuPTAN 
JACK 
“HARKNESS 


Torchwood has been something of a bumpy ride along a very uneven 
road. After a superb start, some of the middle episodes were dull, dis- 
appointing or both. However, in a rare state of optimism I had great 
hopes for the two final episodes of the season and I wasn’t to be disap- 
pointed as both of them blew their 11 predecessors out of the water. 


mm 


+ 


ae | 


CAPTAIN JACK HARKNESS was very much a scene setter for events 
in the final stunning episode and, one suspects, for the final three epi- 
sodes of Season 3 of DOCTOR WHO. Jack and Toshiko investigate 
reports of wartime dance band music coming from a deserted dance 
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hall in Cardiff. Investigating they find themselves back in Cardiff in 
1941. From here events begin to snowball at a breathtaking pace. 


Toshiko dances with a young soldier and when Jack tries to reclaim 
Tosh, a fight breaks out. The soldier (Matt Rippy) who separates them 
introduces himself as Captain Jack Harkness to the astonishment of 
Tosh and to that of the viewers. If Our ‘Jack’ isn’t Jack then who is 
he? Tosh asks the very question and although ‘Jack’ remains ambigu- 
ous, he tells Tosh that the Soldier will be killed the following day and 
that he took his identity. The ‘real’ Jack and his girlfriend Nancy 
(Ellen Rhys) argue nad ‘Jack’ tells him to go after her as ‘You never 
know what might happen’ A nice historical point within the story is 
the momentary threat Tosh endures when the soldiers discover that 
she is Japanese, being aware of the Japanese’s allegiance in the war, 
but any possibly threat is quickly dispersed which is rather a shame as 
it could have added to the intrigue and mystery of the story. 


Things are further complicated when the dance hall manager, the 
oddly named Billis Manger, a superbly eerie performance from veteran 
actor, Murray Melvin, a star of Joan Littlewood’s theatre workshop in 
London, takes a Polaroid photo of the two Jacks in an era when Polar- 
oid instant photo cameras weren’t around. As a character, Billis is 
mesmerising and to my mind Murray Melvin is the real star of Torch- 
wood, an enigmatic figure who MUST return. His manner is charm- 
ing, dapper but ultimately sinister. In looks Billis reminds one of the 
old 1930s British variety comedian Douglas Byng. 


Back in 2007 and with the Torchwood vehicle outside the dance hall, 
Gwen also encounters Billis looking not a day older than he did 67 
earlier. Back at the hub, Owen and Ianto are tracing Gwen. I must 
say that the regulars, apart from Jack are as bland as ever. Naoko 
Mori shows no real shock at the prospect of being stranded in 1941, 
Eve Myles’ performance as Gwen comes out as little more than a frus- 
trated sexpot exhibiting none of the talent she showed in the 2005 DR 
WHO story THE UNQUIET DEAD and Owen and Ianto just bicker 
like two spoilt brats. If Owen were meant to be a Doctor, then one 
would suspect that he might show a modicum of intelligence!!! Inato, 
is little more than a dull, tedious and utterly crashing bore. If Torch- 
wood were reliant purely upon the interaction of its characters rather 
than its plots then the series would have been axed almost immedi- 
ately. 


A little more of the mystery of Jack unfolds when he tells his name- 
sake that he and his friends were in a war against the worst creatures 
you could imagine. He persuaded his younger friend to join up and the 
creatures tortured him because he was the weaker. One cannot help 
but wonder if this has any bearing on Jack’s missing two years. 


Meanwhile in a rare show of unity Owen and Ianto try to open the rift, 
but a part needed to do so is missing as they search Jack’s desk. At 
the Dance Hall in 2008 Owen finds Billis’ collection of clocks. The 
pendulum of the grandfather clock is the missing component needed to 
open the rift. Here several questions arise. How did Billis come by it 
and what is the grandfather clock? Could he possibly be The Master, if 
the farce, which was the McGann movie, is overlooked? 


Meanwhile the two Jacks fall for each other and whilst the depiction of 
homosexuality on television is now so commonplace that it fails to 
have any impact at all let alone be shocking, thanks to Ashley Way’s 
brilliantly subtle direction which made ATTACK OF THE GRASKE 
far more entertaining than the mediocre CHRISTMAS INVASION last 
year, the scene is truly moving. 


Whilst in 1941 all this is going on, back in 2008 Owen and Ianto are 
back on typical childish form and start to argue with Ianto threatening 
to shoot Owen, and indeed Ianto does shoot Owen in the shoulder. 
What a pity he didn’t aim for his heart and remove one of the most 
unendearing characters ever to embrace British TV anywhere!!! I 
should add that this is in no way to decry the acting abilities of Burn 
Gorman and Gareth David Lloyd, as with Eve Myles it is merely the 
way that their characters have been perceived. It would be nice to see 


a little more maturity and humility from them in Season 2. Mean- 
while, as the two Jacks passionately embrace the rift opens and Tosh 
tells him that they must leave. The ‘real’ Jack is left standing alone in 
the deserted dance hall. 


Having found the numerical clues Tosh photographed with Bills’s cam- 
era in 1941, Gwen is reunited with Jack and tosh and embraces them 
as Billis looks on smiling enigmatically. 


CAPTAIN JACK HARKNESS is a truly outstanding episode of what 
has been a very uneven series. Catherine Tregenna’s script is superb 
as to be near faultless, setting up clues and laying down questions all 
added to by Murray Melvin’s outstanding performance and Ashley 
Way’s superb direction. Why on Earth Ashley Way hasn’t yet been 
given a DOCTOR WHO story to direct, I will never know, he is up 
there with the greats. If, however, we thought that this was good, 
then the very best was yet to come a few moments later. 10/10 — Abso- 


And so the very successful BBC Three show draws to its conclusion, 
but will the ending be satisfactory and will it get another series? Of 
course it will. After the brilliant ratings it only seemed that it would 
be a matter of time before BBC announced that it had been commis- 
sioned for a second series, but what is more surprising is that next 
time it will be on BBC2 as the main channel. 


Back to the ending of the first series now though. Chris Chibnall's 
episodes have been some of the most controversial and have split 
Torchwood fans down the middle, especially as Gwen comes across 
more 'sluttish' in his then anyone else's. 


However people should not have been concerned that he was writing 
the very last episode of series 1 — after the setting up of the rift open- 
ing and the effects that were caused because of it between episodes 11 
and 12, this doesn't disappoint. 


Owens rash actions and then saying he was going to leave was rather 
pointless as he's still there. He quite often comes across as a dislike- 
able character as well and I for one wouldn't have minded if he hadn't 
stayed. 


Gwen finally gets whats coming when something happens to her Boy- 
friend but then they go and bring him back — so what was the point in 
that then?! If they want to keep Rhys in then they really need to either 
stop making Gwen be with everyone else or get Rhys to be part of 
Torchwood also. Originally it was a case of 'what if he finds out' but we 


all know about the amnesia inducing pills. Though whether Torchwood 
are still using those after the events because of an overdose of them is 
another question. 


One main mystery that wasn't resolved, but seemingly intentionally 
so, is just who exactly Bilis is. He obviously has the means to time 
travel from somewhere, even if he says that he can step between eras 
like walking into another room, but just who he is and where he's 
from it isn't clear yet — suggesting that he could well be a recurring 
character. 


One of the problems with Torchwood is that the characters all seem to 
have something to dislike about them and at some stage have nearly 
caused the downfall of Torchwood. Owen being the most recent to 
nearly cause not just a downfall of Torchwood but the entire world. 
Complex characters is one thing but in several episodes the thing that 
seemed to be lacking was someone you could relate to — Gwen is the 
most ordinary but you can't take her seriously when she's flirting with 
every guy she meets. Ianto would be the other to relate with if it had- 
n't been for Cyberwoman — probably the worst, certainly most unbe- 
lievable, episode. 


Here though the characters work and they're made to pay for their 
mistakes all realising just how much damage they could have caused. 
Plus there's still enough mystery there to keep it interesting in the 
second series. Not least what Jacks real name is — he said he stole this 
one off of a soldier during the war and now we don't know who he 
really is. Then again maybe he doesn't either and it's something to do 
with the two missing years of his memory. Well most of them are 
made to pay for their mistakes, trouble is it's then undone again. Owen 
was made to pay by leaving Torchwood, then Jack forgave him, Gwen 
was made to pay by Rhys dying and then he was Resurrected. So the 
two who needed a lesson the most still have everything they want. 
However it will hopefully mean that Gwen isn't the kind of person to 
go off and do things with someone like Owen and may think about 
spending sometime with Rhys again. 


The main focus of this episode though has to be on Jack himself, per- 
forming a selfless act and doing the one thing that will heal the rift, 
which is what puts the timeline back on track and resurrects Gwen's 
boyfriend. The scenes of worry and tension when it seems that Jack is 
not going to be able to survive this are done very well here and the 
joy when he comes back is just fantastic. 


The icing on the cake though has to be hearing a TARDIS materialize 
and then take off again, much to Gwen's surprise as she doesn't know 
where Jack's gone. However with recent rumours it is possible that the 
TARDIS that was heard was not the Doctors. A massive surprise that 
practically guarantees that anyone watching would have been grin- 
ning or at least smiling as the end credits started. 


Overall this episode was a brilliant end to what had been a mixed but 
generally good series. It managed to wrap up most of the story-lines 
quite nicely but without removing the mysteriousness of Torchwood. 


Roll on January 2008! 10/10 [CC] 


REVIEWERS: 

GH = Grant Houldsworth 
CS = Crystal Sarakas 

CK = Chris Kocher 

PM = Paul Mount 

GP = Gary Phillips 

CC = Claire Chaplin 


EPISODE MONTAGES: 

Andy Hackett: Captain Jack Harkness, End of Days 

Kyle Beech: Combat, Out of Time, They Keep Killing Suzie 
Andrew Orton: Random Shoes 

All montages © 2007 the respective artist and may not be 
reproduced in any format without prior permission 
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Manners maketh a man; 
130-odd pages maketh a Target novelization 


And so my journey through every TARGET 
novelization committed to paper continues; the 
paper cuts flow fast, the familiar smell of old 
and musty book flows thick, and my course- 
work deadlines loom large, but they can wait: 
Terrance Dicks beckons, I have copious (some 
may even say suspiciously copious) quantities 
of Pepsi at my disposal, and I’d much rather 
wade in nostalgia than don my robes, which 
make me look like a rather worrying Harry 
Potter knockoff. So, let’s get started... 


Doctor Who and the Cave-Monsters 
By Malcolm Hulke 


Based on Doctor Who and the Silurians by 
Malcolm Hulke 


DOCTOR 


WHO 


Sometimes, what 
you get on screen 
and what you get 
in print are two 


\ND THE CAVE-MONSTERS |Very different 
BASED ON THE POPULAR soe TRVIGN ‘SERIAL things; sometimes, 


what you get is 
exactly the same 
as what you saw; 
and sometimes 
you get an ex- 
panded version of 
what you got on 
screen, which is 
the case here. 


Okay, I'll give you 
advance warning: 
prepare yourself for gushing praise on a scale 
which defies all known methods of data re- 
cording, because I love this novelization; it’s 
everything I want from Doctor Who, and every- 
thing I want from the TARGET range: fun, 
clever, well-written, and just damn good, pe- 
riod. 


To start with (and to get the pretentious Eng- 
lish student analyzing out of the way: don’t say 
I didn’t warn you...), it’s a perfect example of 
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good grammar: the semicolons make the piece 
well-paced and give it room to breathe, the 
paragraphs are precise, the sentences are al- 
ways the correct length, and the vocabulary 
tells the story well without any awkwardly 
archaic conjunctives or phrases (even the italics 
used for Tyrannosaurus Rex because it’s Latin, 
or the spelling of phone with an apostrophe 
beforehand to indicate that it’s an abbreviation, 
seems to fit perfectly) or needless pretentious 
passages, which is a lot more than this review 
so far, though you were warned! 


“The Cave-Monsters is much 
like The Crusaders in that it 
takes what was seen on screen 
and expands upon it” 


Anyway, moving back to the novelization in 
hand: The Cave-Monsters is much like The Cru- 
saders in that it takes what was seen on screen 
and expands upon it, adding here and subtract- 
ing there to create something true to the televi- 
sion version of the story being told, but differ- 
ent enough to make it never once feels like it’s 
under the shadow of its television counterpart: 
it’s an individual tale with enough merit to 
stand alone. 


Part of its success here is in its willingly em- 
bracing the novel medium. You get insights 
into characters’ thoughts, additional back- 
ground on them, and moments of personal in- 
formation that could not possibly be gained on 
screen without the aid of some rather clumsy 
exposition, whilst here it feels natural and 
fleshes out characters otherwise reliant on 
dialogue alone— a trait which television, radio 


Wow! This must be an exciting read, 


and film has the luxury of exploiting, whilst 
novels cannot willingly do so without having 
accusations of one-dimensionality levelled at 
them. 


Take Quinn or Major Barker for examples: 
characters that work perfectly well on screen 
with motivations created for them via bare 
minimum information or insight; they work 
well because the performances are good enough 
to pull it off, to hint at blanks that can be filled, 
to infer. Without these visual indicators 
though, it wouldn’t quite work, which is where 
Hulke really triumphs: he feels in the blanks 
wonderfully, not forcing information down our 
throats or drip-feeding us readers exposition, 
but expanding upon that which we already 
know in a natural and caring manner-— it feels 
good to know more about the characters; his 
blank-filling never feels patronizing which it 
could very easily do: he makes us want to know 
more, and so the additional data, so to speak, is 
most welcome. It also makes likeable or dis- 
likeable characters that bit more likeable or 
dislikeable: Miss Dawson is suddenly a far 
more tragic figure, and it hurts when Quinn 
meets his maker; Barker, on the other hand, 
poses a true problem in that you hate the man 
for his arrogance and backwards thinking, 
whilst sympathising for him, a man who cannot 


see beyond his own prejudices and misconcep- 
tions. 


Even better, it doesn’t exclusively do this with 
its human characters, but with the Silurians 
(sorry, the Cave-Monsters) too: for starters, 
they get names and a prologue telling the end 
of their days as supreme rulers of Earth, but 
they also become fully fleshed characters to 
boot. On screen, this story is a novelty in 
many ways for fleshing out its monsters as 
well as it does, and this works terribly well in 
the novelization as well: from their motiva- 
tions, to their background stories, to referring 
to the Doctor and the Brigadier as Frock Coat 
and Fur Under Nose respectively, it’s all pretty 
great. 


So, are there points that don’t quite work? 
Well, if one was really going to be fussy, one 
could mention a few: the sudden declaration 
‘The voice of Doctor Who boomed behind Liz’ 
jars slightly as Hulke never refers to the lead 
character in such a manner elsewhere— this 
aside, he is exclusively the Doctor, which is 
more than the television version got right; 
Quinn’s rant about Professor D. E. Hughes 
doesn’t quite work, feeling a little awkward 
and seeming to exist solely to patronize Miss 
Dawson; and the password to the Wenley Moor 
complex being ‘Silurians’ serves little more 
than a knowing wink to fans and is a bit silly. 


However, these points are, as the song so 
rightly goes, too few to mention, really, as 
what we get overall is so good. Okay, so this is 
a biased review, but I don’t care: when a nov- 
elization is as good as The Cave-Monsters, it 
deserves as much gushing as possible. Three 
cheers for TARGET, three cheers for The Cave- 
Monsters, and three cheers for Malcolm Hulke. 


Doctor Who and the Day of the Daleks 

By Terrance Dicks 

Based on Day of the Daleks by Louis 
Marks 


Okay, before I 


DOCTOR ("" 
know some 
people are 

probably  ex- 

AND THE DAY OF THEDALEKS | Pecting = The 
TERRANCE DICKS Do oms d ay 


Weapon to be 
here instead of 
Day of the 
Daleks, but, 
errr, I made a 
mistake. 
Sorry. Both 
novelizations 
came out in 
April 1974, 
and I plumped 
; for Day over 
= we “8 Doomsday, 
which I have now been told is incorrect... so, 
yes, apologies: rest assured it'll be reviewed 
next month! 


ys. : 
How Whovian; reading by sonic screwdriver. 


Moving back on-topic with all the speed of a 
leopard wearing roller skates, I must admit 
that ’m never quite sure what to make of Day 
of the Daleks; as a child I was sorely disap- 
pointed by its distinct lack of Daleks, its over- 
reliance on talking, and its obsession with 
cheese (I wasn’t a cheese person), though as a 
fan of Greyhound Racing, UNIT’s use of the 
aforementioned hounds in its communication 
excited me; oh, and I liked the noise the Dalek 
guns made when they exterminated people, 
though their voices sounded a little... well, 
odd. As an older fan, I’m still not quite sure 
what to make of it: the distinct lack of Daleks 
is still a sore point, though I’m more accommo- 
dating towards budgetary restrictions; the 
heavy amount of dialogue doesn’t bother me 
any more as it is, for the most part, very well 
written and delivered (Jon Pertwee’s delivery 
of “you did it yourself!” when the rebels learn 
how they created their own future sends a 
shiver down my spine every time); I now like 
cheese so it pleases me in some small and 
rather concerning way that the Doctor does too 
(not too sure about his Wine tasting though—to 
me it smacks of upper-class nitwitage and just 
shows how  untraditionally Doctor -ish 
Pertwee’s incarnation could be at times); the 
Dalek guns are still pretty cool; the voices are 
still pretty bad, though perhaps not as awful 
as people make out; and, yes, the mention of 
greyhounds still warms the seven year old 
within. However, it feels perhaps a little lack- 
ing, as if what we get on screen doesn’t really 
do the story justice, which is probably why I 
was both looking forward to reading this adap- 
tation and dreading it— looking forward be- 
cause I liked the actual story being told, cau- 
tious because I didn’t want it to disappoint. 


Thankfully, it doesn’t. 


As with The Cave-Monsters before it, this nov- 
elization does a good job of altering and ex- 
panding to make for a piece of work every bit 
as strong as its television version, and in this 
case I feel it makes for a far stronger version of 
the story. 


From the prologue that gives some idea as to 
the terrible conditions the rebels live in (on 
screen these conditions, beyond verbal descrip- 
tion alone, never really work), to the insights 
into the Controller’s thoughts, Terrance Dicks 
really helps to flesh out Louis Marks’s script, 


and I must admit that I got the strong impres- 
sion that this was far closer to how Marks’s 
script was before the necessary script editing, 
budgetary allowances, and all that jazz. 


Some changes feel unnecessary: was there any 
real reason to swap the colour of the main 
Dalek from Gold to Black beyond continuity, 
for example? Others work though; one that 
immediately springs to mind is the reinsertion 
of the original ending scene where the Doctor 
and Jo see themselves in the past, as seen by 
their past selves (when the images would have 
been of their, errr, future selves... ouch, my 
head...) which works well and gives a better 
conclusion to proceedings than what we get on 
screen; I can see why they edited it out, but I 
for one am glad it was included here. 


One thing that really comes across well here is 
how grim and adult the story is: it pulls no 
punches in its intellect and content, dealing 
with some pretty grim and hard-hitting issues 
that are every bit as relevant today as they 
were back then; mentions of Terrorism, bomb- 
ings, assassinations and dictatorship are 
prevalent throughout and make the ears prick 
up, especially since the novelization deals with 
these issues head on: is anyone totally right in 
their actions? Does misguidedness make you a 
bad person? This is, after all, the story where 
the half-mad, tired, incorrect and slightly de- 
lirious Bomber saves the day... these are ques- 
tions not to be dwelled upon here but else- 
where, but it’s both brave and good that Day of 
the Daleks tackles such things as it makes the 
story’s raising of the bar weightier and gives 
its sense of maturity greater purchase. 


Of course, much of the success here must go 
towards Terrance Dicks who crafts a quite 
frankly marvellous telling of the story here; 
the prose is simplistic but detailed enough to 
not feel childish, the dialogue works well, and 
the pace is just right, moving along in a pleas- 
ing way, with the deftness of an Ice Skate 
wearing Penguin on a frozen lake. If ever peo- 
ple wonder why Dicks has the great reputation 
he does, they need only read this novelisation: 
he builds on all the great work he made in The 
Auton Invasion, sifts out the weaker elements, 
and achieves a resounding success. 


As with The Cave-Monsters, flaws, so to speak, 
are few and far between. The Daleks still feel 
more than slightly shoehorned into the story 
(which is of course exactly what happened) and 
make little impact; the Doctor throughout acts 
in a manner that is more James Bond than 
Doctor Who; and the Ogrons, for all their 
might and strength, are little more than vil- 
lain-of-the-week, albeit nicely executed ones. 


Ignore these mostly minor points though (for a 
story centred around the Daleks, supposedly, I 
cannot really justify calling the Dalek point a 
minor one!) as what you get is great and more 
than worthy of your attention. 


When the novelisations get it just right, they’re 
Continued on page 31 
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Screwdrivers, scaries and scarves takes a look to invent a prop, which buzzed with iconic potential. In that 

at some of the elements of Doctor Who which Se alone our hats should go off to Pemberton for creating 
‘ : : h a hugel i ies. 

have acquired iconic status: from the Doctor’s *““"* "8° Beprilawiconzor snoecties 


TARDIS and his eccentric taste in tailoring to As a plot device the sonic screwdriver’s multi-purpose versatil- 
recurring monsters and the seemingly ever- ity is legendary. Over the years it has enabled the Doctor to 


present companion, the series abounds in clear minefields, deactivate robots, detect anti-matter, locate 


icons of every shape and size. booby traps and open just about any lock you could care to 
imagine. Moreover, the sonic screwdriver of the new series has 


In sifting through more than forty 
years of Doctor Who it soon becomes 
apparent that some parts of the series 
have been awarded the rank of icon 
virtually overnight, whilst others have 
had to be patient, revealing that there 
are no hard and fast rules as to how 
these symbols are fashioned. To start 
looking at the iconography of Doctor 
Who I have plunged my metaphorical 
arm into the series’ history right up to 
my elbow and, after a good deal of 
rummaging around, touched upon a 
small metal object which has been 
steadily woven into the iconic fabric of 
Doctor Who —the sonic screwdriver. 


Undoubtedly the final word in home 
improvement gadgetry, the sonic 
screwdriver has gradually become an 
honorary companion for the Doctor, 
saving his life on countless occasions 
and making the art of problem-solving 
its daily business. Interestingly, there 
is a tendency amongst some fans to 
attribute the hand-held Wunder- 
werkzeug to the Fourth Doctor’s era. 
This is an understandable mistake 
since, apart from a string of appear- 
ances with the Third Doctor; the sonic 
screwdriver only really became a regu- 
lar feature with the arrival of the 
Fourth Doctor. And, more crucially 
still, as the Fourth Doctor himself took 
on iconic status so did some of the 
things associated with him, including 
the sonic screwdriver. 


In point of fact it was during the Sec- 
ond Doctor’s first complete season 
(season five) that the sonic screwdriver 


This is one of the more useful items 
from the TARDIS Too! Kit. It is @ multi- 
functional tool which generates and 
gives out ultra-sonic impulses. 

These pulses cause vibrations In any- 
thing to which the tool is applied. The 
kinetic energy of these vibrations can 
activate any simple mechanical appar- 
atus. This device is particularly useful 
for taking out screws and opening locks. 

The Doctor usually kept this too! 


about his person, until it was unfor- 
tunately destroyed during his battle with 
the Terileptils on seventeenth century 


demonstrated even more features than 
its classic counterpart, showing that its 
importance in the minds of writers like 
Russell T. Davies is stronger than ever. 


The sonic screwdriver of the classic 


| series continued to make regular ap- 


pearances until midway through the 


—| opening season of the Fifth Doctor. As 


a young fan, I well remember the scene 
in which the Doctor is forced to aban- 
don his trusty tool in the third episode 
of ‘The Visitation’, only to see it blasted 
to smithereens by the Terileptil leader. 
Looking down at its smouldering re- 
mains the Doctor observes, “I feel as 
though you've just killed an old friend.” 
His remark echoed the thoughts of a 
legion of fans, for which the “sonic de- 
vice” had become more than just a 
door-opening gimmick. Of course the 
career of the sonic screwdriver need 
not have finished there; it was per- 
fectly possible that the Doctor would 
build a replacement or perhaps find a 
spare lying around somewhere in the 
TARDIS. As it turned out neither op- 
tion was taken, and when the series 
was axed in 1989 the sonic screw- 
driver’s final appearance was as a 
piece of laser-blasted metal, lying 
abandoned somewhere in seventeenth 
century England. 


Zapping the sonic screwdriver is no 
way to treat an icon, and the reasons 
wheeled out to justify its apparent de- 
mise were based around the argument 
that it had become an overused cure- 
all, preventing the Doctor (or perhaps 
the script writer?) from finding a more 


original and inventive solution to a problem. As a result the 
sonic screwdriver was completely absent during the Sixth Doc- 
tor’s period (although he did use a number of substitutes in- 


made its début, appearing in Victor Pemberton’s 1968 story 
‘Fury from the Deep’. In devising the do-it-yourself super tool, 
Pemberton arguably stole a march on all-comers before or since 
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he did use a number of substitutes including a sonic lance) and 
the vast majority of the Seventh Doctor’s tenure. In fact, it 
was not until Philip Segal’s 1996 ‘Doctor Who — The Movie’ 
that it finally made its return in a cameo appearance alongside 
the Seventh Doctor. 


If Doctor Who —as an ongoing piece of contemporary television 
— had ended for good in 1996 there would have at least been 
the consolation that somewhere in time and space the sonic 
screwdriver was making itself useful, helping the Doctor to 
open yet another door. Instead, and much to the delight of the 
fans, the return of the series in March 2005 witnessed the arri- 
val of the Ninth Doctor, fully equipped with a brand new sonic 
screwdriver — and one with a bright blue light on the end to 
boot. 


Suddenly there was nothing that the new and improved, porce- 
lain based, organic-looking sonic screwdriver could not do, re- 
vealing itself to be the very cure-all gadget which producer 
John Nathan-Turner had dispensed with back in 1982: block- 
ing Nestene thought signals, acting as a medical scanner, re- 
pairing barbed wire and interfacing with computers became all 
in a day’s work for the little “porcelain” instrument. 


Such is the sheer variety and range of jobs to which the new 
version may be applied, it is now as much a tool of the imagi- 
nation as any other aspect of the series, arguably refuting the 
claim that its presence in the series encourages lazy writing. 
And, as Russell T. Davies pointed out in an interview during 
Doctor Who Confidential Cut Down: Weird Science, “You want 
villains to get in his way, you want motives to get in his 
way...but you don’t want a door to get in his way.” Davies’ 
words express the importance of the sonic screwdriver as a 
means of clearing the way for serious obstacles to appear, of 
which the perennial locked door is certainly not one. But Da- 
vies also understands the danger that the sonic screwdriver 
represents for the script writer, and when discussing its func- 
tions he adds in the same interview the caveat that “I think all 
of that’s fine so long as the sonic screwdriver never solves the 
plot in the end.” 


With that final comment let us hope that the sonic screwdriver 
carries on doing what it does best and never solves the plot, 
because if it ever should do, that gun-toting Terileptil leader 


won't be too far behind. 


For an excellent article on the sonic screwdriver and its many 
appearances and uses in the classic series, see Jon Preddle’s ‘Is 
that a Sonic Screwdriver in your Pocket, Doctor?’ published in 
Issue 31 (November 1992) of the New Zealand Doctor Who Fan 
Club fanzine TSV (Time Space Visualizer) and currently 
available to download at 
nzdwfc.tetrap.com/archive/tsv31/sonicscrewdriver.html. Also, 
for an updated list of the sonic screwdriver’s ongoing career in 
the new series of Doctor Who, check out its entry under “sonic 
screwdriver” in Wikipedia.org. 


Column by Jez Strickley 


"| TARGET TRAWL continued from page 29 


fantastic, and this time around, we have two examples of them pulling 
it off superbly. 


THINGS I LEARNT FROM THESE BOOKS 


e Silurians (sorry, Cave-Monsters) have knowledge of Frock 
Coats. What would that have made of Liz in The Ambassadors 
of Death? Fatty White Hat? For bonus points, who am I now 
describing and from which story (a clue: they’re all stories from 
the Eighties): Goldfish Girl, White Paint Spilt On Best Fetish 
Costume Man, and Timelash Costume Dude. 

e Scientists use eerily co-incidental passwords if ‘Silurians’ is 
anything to go by. The people on Zeta Minor probably used 
Anti-Matter Monster; the people working on TOMTIT probably 
used Wasted Opportunity. 

° Daleks say “exterminate” a lot, in gradually increasing text 
size, which— let’s face it—is pretty exciting. 

e The concept of an alternate timeline is obviously difficult as it 
needs to be spelt out in clear detail at the end, which would 
probably have been far more useful earlier on when the actual 
story was going on.... 


Nick returns next issue with another 


installment of his column 


DELETED SCENES By Ken Holtzhouser 


Lumic’s Emotional Inhibitor is 
Playing an endless loop of 
James Blunt!! 
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DOCTOR WHO 

THE SONTARAN EXPERIMENT 

SEASON 12 

TOM BAKER « ELISABETH SLADEN = IAN MARTER 
BBC VIDEO = MARCH 2007 = $11.99 


DOCTOR WHO 

THE INVASION 

SEASON 6 

PATRICK TROUGHTON = WENDY PADBURY = FRAZER HINES 
BBC VIDEO = MARCH 2007 = $35.15 


DOCTOR WHO 

NEW BEGINNINGS 

THE KEEPER OF TRAKEN « LOGOPOLIS = CASTROVALVA 
SEASON 18/19 

TOM BAKER « PETER DAVISION « ANTHONY AINLEY 

BBC VIDEO = JUNE 2007 = $47.96 


| have to admit, | do have a soft spot for this particular story although for some reason I’ve not watched it on video very 
often and | can’t think why. | mean it’s one of the “quick fixes” of Classic Who, lasting only the length of a standard popu- 
lar American series, which shall remain nameless -— illogical perhaps? — and therefore easy to watch whilst having your 
tea or before going to bed. It looks the business all round, has a good strong line up of both regular characters and visit- 
ing artists, a plot that doesn’t feel shoehorned into the two episode only format and a popular enemy building on his 
introductory appearance the season before. But has this meant I’ve watched it as much as | should? No, ‘fraid not, and 
shame on me. 


Reappraising it now finds The Sontaran Experiment is at least as good as it always was and if truth be told much better. 
The Doctor, Sarah and Harry beam down from Nerva Beacon to the abandoned but regenerated Earth and find they are 
not as alone as they ought to be; a party of marooned Galsec astronauts are on the run, avoiding the terrible fate that 
has already claimed one of their shipmates and been narrowly avoided by another, who now may well be in league with 
their protagonist. As Harry puts his foot in it once more and the Doctor disappears from his transmit maintenance to 
investigate something, Sarah is taken prisoner by a robot along with one of the astronauts and comes face to face with 
an enemy she thought she’d never see again — the Sontaran, Linx! But it transpires she’s actually facing Field Major 
Styre, there to assess resistance to Sontaran might, and like it or not she will be a party to his experiments. The Doctor 
comes across the suspicious astronauts and is captured by them, but is freed by Harry who puts him in the picture about 
Sarah and the Sontaran. All culminates in the Doctor taking on Styre in single combat while Harry sabotages Styre’s ship 
and its energy converter, resulting in both ship and owner coming off the worse for the encounter, and the three travel- 
lers depart, ostensibly for Nerva, but as we know for a far more chilling place and time... 


As the first of the labelled ‘Special Value Editions’, | was unsure initially just what we would get; would this be a cynical 
excuse to shove a product out at a marginally reduced price and no extras at all or would we really get ‘special value’? 
I’m pleased to say the latter is the case. 


Firstly, as well the re-mastered sound and picture quality, which as with Robot was all recorded on video as opposed to 
the usual mix of video and film, we have a nice commentary track with Lis Sladen, Philip Hinchcliffe and Bob Baker that 
may not be the most boisterous ever but is informative, relevant to the action and story (unlike some) and generally an 
interesting listen. As this was an extra that many of us thought would be missing from these ‘special value’ releases, it 
was very nice to get one, and a good one, to go with the ever-informative production subtitles. 


The photo gallery was also a reasonable length containing quite a lot of stills | personally hadn't seen before and for me 
was much better than the one produced for Hand of Fear, the last release of a Bob Baker/Dave Martin-penned story. 
Definitely another plus point. 


The final extra is ‘Built For War’, a 40-odd minute documentary on the genesis and development of the Sontarans from 
The Time Warrior all the way through to The Two Doctors and with contributions from people associated with all the 
stories. As with most documentary featurettes included on the Who releases, this was another good and informative 
piece. There’s an interesting use of linking material by the arrival of Squadron Commander Gron to investigate Styre’s 
disappearance from Earth, and although it’s perhaps not the best recreation of a Sontaran costume, it’s not bad. It must 
be said though that Gron’s character perhaps owes more to his Two Doctors counterparts than either Linx or Styre. Still, 
it's nice to see the <censored for spoiler purposes> at the end — maybe if they come into the new series, we could have 
even more of this! 


As the first of these releases | have to rate it very highly indeed. It’s not the ‘lite’ version we feared we'd get, although 
obviously the running time is less than the usual release but that was to be expected. This is still well up to the standard 
we have come to know and appreciate and is a fitting presentation of one of those little stories. It may supposedly by, if 
you like, a ‘quick fix’ release, but both story and extras proves it be anything other. If this is what the others to come are 
to be like then by all means, bring them on! 8/10 [MH] 


Doctor Who has been the subject of lots of interesting experiments down the years. Now, a story, which, in itself, was 
experimental in order to revitalise the show's flagging fortunes at the end of Patrick Troughton’s era, is the subject of 
another. The original experiment worked, developing the format for Jon Pertwee’s initial stories. Is the latest a success or 
a failure? 


The Invasion, the epic Cyberman story concerning the machinations of Tobias Vaughan and International Electromatics, 
is a great piece of story telling by Derrick Sherwin based in part of Kit Pedler’s original idea. Escaping the Land of Fic- 
tion, the TARDIS is fired at in space and puts down in the English countryside. Going to London to get help with repairs 
from Professor Travers, the Doctor, Jamie and Zoe find he is away and his flat is let to lsobel Watkins and her missing 
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father, who appears to be tied up with the sinister 
Vaughan. The Doctor and Jamie go to IE and see him 
and are later followed by Isobel and Zoe, who are taken 
after sabotaging a reception computer. The Doctor and 
Jamie are captured and taken to see Brigadier 
Lethbridge —Stewart of UNIT, their old friend from the 
Yeti incident. He fills them in with what’s happened and 
they return to find Isobel and Zoe, but instead are 
captured by Vaughan and the sadistic Packer. Taken to 
Vaughan’s HQ, they eventually manage to rescue the 
girls with the aid of a UNIT chopper and escape. Mean- 
while, Isobel’s father is forced to work on his teaching 
machine, which Vaughan plans to use to hold his army 
in check — a force of Cybermen, conditioned to obey 
him! He has provided them with aid for years as they 
ready their main force to invade Earth in strength, and 
Vaughan is under the illusion he will take command 
when they are here. The Doctor now knows his old 
adversaries are coming and wonders about the IE 
involvement, especially the odd circuits found in equip- 
ment manufactured by the company. Eventually he 
works it out and prepares a defence, but he’s almost 
too late and it’s left to both an anti-missile base aided 
by Zoe’s calculations and a Russian rocket to take out 
the Cyber fleet and mothership before the Doctor and 
his friends depart in the newly fixed TARDIS... 


The story was released nearly fifteen years ago with 
linking narration by Nicholas Courtney to cover the 
events of episodes 1 and 4, missing from the archives 
for “reasons unknown”. Now the story is released again 
with both episodes intact but this is no fan reconstruc- 
tion, however good some of the past ones have been. 
Oh no, this is a full-on, no holds barred animated ver- 
sion of those episodes prepared by Cosgrove Hall, the 
makers of Dangermouse and also Scream of the 
Shalka and The Infinite Quest, the new episodic ani- 
mated serial in this season’s run of the children’s 
magazine programme Totally Doctor Who in the UK. It 
was an experiment to see if incomplete stories could 
work this way, and as the Cybermen have just crashed 
back onto screens in their 21" century guise, as good a 
story as any to see if the public — and fans — would go 
for it. 


The answer? Oh yes. Absolutely. Resoundingly. YES! 


In fact, the experiment works so well it’s a shame it’s 
unlikely that totally missing stories won't be realised 
this way in the future, but | can’t see that happening 
(please prove me wrong...) Still, | can dream. The 
animation is very Flash-like in that it is reasonably 
simple but very effective, likenesses are very good, 
even if some may be slightly exaggerated and it has a 
wonderful film noir-like effect to the whole thing. Com- 
bined with the cleaned-up soundtrack, this is an excel- 
lent replacement for the original; you don’t forget it’s an 
animation of course, but neither do you wish it would 
get on to the next episode so you can get back to live 
action again — both of these animated episodes are 
‘live’ enough for anyone. 


Coming back to the rest of the discs we have the usual 
clean up and re-mastering of the other episodes, per- 
formed up to the usual quality. The commentaries are 
even more interesting than usual because of the nature 
of the story. Not only do we have Nick Courtney, 
Wendy Padbury, Frazer Hines and production assistant 
Chris D’Oyly John commenting on the story and being 
amazed and pleased themselves when coming to the 
animated Episode 4, but on episode 1 James Goss 
(formally of the official BBC website), Steve Maher of 
Cosgrove Hall and audio maestro Mark Ayres talk 
tetchy about putting the animated episodes together. 
Great results from all concerned. 


The extras are also a well thought through bunch. The 
main documentary is Evolution of The Invasion, an 
excellent near-hour long featurette narrated by Hines 
on the making of the story and its circumstances with 
contributions from all the main surviving cast including 
Kevin Stoney (Vaughan) and Edward Burnham 


(Professor Watkins - | suspect more to come from him 
on the forthcoming release of Robot). Other extras 
relating to the actual story are the obligatory and well- 
populated photo gallery, Nick Courtney’s linking mate- 
rial from the 1993 video release and a featurette, Love 
Off-Air, looking at the fans who recorded many of the 
now-lost stories onto audio tape in the 60’s and 70’s, 
enabling releases of this type to be done. 


Other extras concern the actual animations them- 
selves, with Flash Frames concentrating on how 
Cosgrove Hall came to be involved and went about 
working on the episodes themselves while Character 
Design demonstrates the different poses and set-ups in 
real-time the animators use for each character. For 
anyone interested in animation this is very interesting 
material, but may not be everyone’s cup of tea. 


Together with the usual production subtitles providing a 
wealth of information — even if like with previous offer- 
ings some is included in the main documentary — this is 
one heck of a package. It’s a great story, if possibly a 
trifle long at 8 episodes, but that’s by the by. Finally 
The Invasion gets a full motion release, and while it’s 
not as good as the original 8 episodes would be to 
have, this version doesn’t come far wide of the mark. If 
this is the standard of ‘reconstructed episodes’ we can 
hopefully look forward to in the future, then the future’s 
bright, very bright. Silvery bright... 9/10 [MH] 


It was a time of change for the series when these three 
stories were planned. Tom Baker had decided that 
now, after seven years in the role, was the right time to 
hang up his scarf and move on, a move he would 
publicly regret in years to come. In his place was cast 
up-and-coming actor Peter Davison, known to millions 
at the time as young vet Tristan Farnon from the popu- 
lar drama series All Creatures Great and Small, and an 
actor very nervous about filling his predecessor's well- 
worn shoes. In the end, perhaps these events, one 
Doctor changing over into another were perhaps over- 
shadowed by the return of a significant character from 
the series’ past, one people thought could never prop- 
erly be pulled off. Everyone, it turned out, was wrong... 


The character of the Master had always belonged to 
the late Roger Delgado, unfortunately killed in a car 
accident in 1973. The Master had reappeared in 1976 
as a decaying apparition, desperate to renew himself 
by sacrificing the Time Lord’s home planet of Gallifrey. 
He escaped and nothing had been seen of him since. It 
was producer John Nathan-Turner’s decision to help 
maintain viewer interest and bridge the changeover 
from one Doctor to another to reintroduce him and 
complete the process over a linked series of stories. It 
was one of the best decisions he ever took. 


In the first story of the trilogy, The Keeper of Traken, 
the peaceful Union of Traken is at the mercy of a 
creeping evil as the Keeper, a figure who helps balance 
and uses power for the good of his people, feels his 
time is coming to an end and a successor must be 
chosen. The decision is made, but the old Keeper 
knows something is festering and asks the Doctor and 
his companion, the boy Adric, to go to Traken to help. 
Inevitably, the real evil has them made scapegoats for 
its own ends while it, disguised as the calcified statue 
Melkur, and its reluctant ally, Consul Kassia, arranges 
their plans for it to become the new Keeper. Melkur is 
really the Master’s TARDIS, holding the decayed Mas- 
ter who wants to use the powers of the Keepership to 
take over the Doctors body. Adric, Nyssa and her 
father Tremas are able to foil the Master from without 
and the Doctor escapes, with the Master supposedly 
destroyed. However, after the Doctor and Adric have 
left, Tremas is ensnared and his body taken over by the 
Master, who escaped the destruction of his Melkur 
TARDIS in another. Free at last to pursue his plans 
with full mobility, the Master also departs, leaving 
Nyssa to wonder about her father. 


In Logopolis, the Doctor decides it’s time to take action 
and repair the TARDIS; this firstly involves finding a 
real police box on Earth so the dimensions of it can be 
overlaid on the TARDIS’ outer shell and correct the 
fault in the ship’s chameleon circuit, long since stuck. 
However, materialising around one is the first of their 
problems; it is not a police box but the Master’s dis- 
guised TARDIS and where they go, he'll go. After 
realising from finding some miniaturised corpses found 
outside — a calling card of the Master’s — the Doctor 
and Adric take off, not realising they have an unwilling 
Passenger aboard, air hostess Tegan Jovanka, who 
came in to use the phone and got lost inside. After 
trying, and failing, to literally flush the Master out of the 
ship and the Doctor meeting alone a ghostly apparition, 
they travel to Logopolis to continue with the Doctor’s 
original plan. However, the Master corrupts the figures 
and the TARDIS is diminished in size along with the 
Doctor while Adric, Tegan and the arrived Nyssa look 
on. The fault is fixed, but the damage is done as the 
Master has destroyed inhabitants of Logopolis without 
realising what his actions will affect; the universe is 
dying and only the Logopolitan’s constant energies and 
researches are keeping it going; a portal into another 
universe passed through earlier in the series is a result 
of this. As things break down and Logopolis itself starts 
to collapse, the Doctor reluctantly throws in with the 
Master and takes the alien research program to Earth 
to see if they can stabilise the universe’s condition 
before it’s too late. This they do, but the Master tries to 
get control and the Doctor, though thwarting him, falls 
from the top of a radio telescope to his death, or rather 
his regeneration, firstly into the ghostly figure who’s 
been watching them and then into his new self while 
the Master escapes once more... 


Castrovalva completes the trilogy where the Doctor’s 
companions manage to avoid the telescope’s security 
people and get him into the ship. It takes off and Adric 
disappears within it, looking for the Zero Room, as 
does the weakened Doctor. It is the only place Adric 
may be safe from the Master’s clutches and where the 
Doctor’s condition should stabilise. Adric is unlucky and 
is snatched while the Doctor is luckier, aided to his 
destination by Nyssa and Tegan. However, the ship 
begins to get hot and the two girls discover that the 
ship is locked on course for the Big Bang. The Doctor is 
able to help them briefly until he’s overcome and they 
do manage to escape while the Master looks on with a 
captured Adric in his grasp. However, he’s not to be 
outdone, having another trap ready. The Zero Room 
has been jettisoned to escape the Big Bang so the ship 
goes to Castrovalva. After lots of running around and 
getting split up in the lush vegetation, the Doctor, 
Tegan and Nyssa finally are reunited within the Dwell- 
ings of Simplicity there. However, Castrovalva is being 
manipulated and it isn’t long before the Doctor has 
doubts about what is real and what is not. It is all the 
Master’s creation using Adric’s powers of mathematical 
computation to ensnare the Doctor, but he reckons 
without the personalities of the people he’s populated 
the community with and one in particular, Shardovan, 
sacrifices himself to bring the Master's creation down 
around their ears. As it collapses, only Adric is able to 
get his friends out while it seems the Master is trapped 
within his own conundrum. Only seems of course... 


The original stories, the first by Johnny Byrne and the 
others by Christopher H. Bidmead, are without doubt 
one of the finest set of stories the programme ever 
produced originally, from script to screen, from perform- 
ance to production values, all three shine and if for no 
other reason than that as a set this is an excellent one 
to have. All have of course had the now-customary re- 
mastering and restoration work done one them, making 
them pristine for viewing once more. 


Of course, as has become the norm with the Doctor 
Who discs, we also get lots of extras and never more 
so as in this case because there’s three discs to string 
them over. The commentaries include the only known 
recorded one with the late Anthony Ainley, who initially 
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plays Nyssa’s father Tremas in ...Traken before be- 
coming the new Master for the subsequent stories. All 
are interesting and the Castrolava one in particular is 
good fun; Ainley sounds as if he was in poor health 
when it was recorded, but still manages to give a won- 
derful insight into this, one of his best known roles. 
Many are the features including The Return of the 
Master on just that, Being Nice to Each Other, a fea- 
turette on ...Traken, A New Body at Last on the regen- 
eration, Being Doctor Who on Peter Davison taking up 
the mantle, The Crowded TARDIS on the increase in 
the number and types of companions introduced during 
Baker's last season and Directing Castrovalva on Fiona 
Cumming’s first time directing on the series. All of these 


are interesting, entertaining and top-notch behind the 
scenes fodder without being too dry. Other items scat- 
tered across the discs include various Nationwide and 
Swap Shop segments as well as those from BBC 
News. Davison’s infamous appearance before a panel 
of children on Pebble Mill at One is included where he’s 
told to play the Doctor as “Tristan but brave” is first 
mooted, along with continuity trailers, photo galleries 
from each story, some odd unused film trims and a new 
theme music video. Each contains other items purely 
for access on PC or Apple Mac such as the Doctor 
Who Annual for 1982 and sales literature for the stories 
concerned. Thoroughly well researched, this is a com- 
prehensive selection of extras that would make any box 


WOODEN HEART 
MARTIN DAY = BBC BOOKS = APRIL 2007 
256 PGS «= $11.99= ISBN: 1846072263 


THE LAST DODO 
MARTIN DAY «= BBC BOOKS = APRIL 2007 
256 PGS = $11.99= ISBN: 1846072247 


STING OF THE ZYGONS 
MARTIN DAY «= BBC BOOKS = APRIL 2007 
256 PGS = $11.99= ISBN: 1846072255 


The New Series Adventures seems to have damaged the reputation of all of their contributors aside from Steven 
Lyons, Mike Tucker and Gareth Roberts. | was praying that Martin Day, one of my favourite Doctor Who authors, 
was going to deliver. | should have more faith... 


Wooden Heart is, by several miles, the best NSA yet. Without sounding like a whacko in Tate Modern it works on 
so many levels with a mystery that is at the very heart of the novel and continues to throw out questions right until 
the climax. | have not had so much fun trying to guess the ending of a Doctor Who book since The Tomorrow 
Windows. 


The biggest (and most important) strength | noticed was Martin Day’s use of language. Whilst this is not the poetic 
historical prose of The Sleep of Reason, Wooden Heart is written evocatively and sensitively. Children will not 
have a hard time understanding the book but Day refuses to write in a way that talks down to them and as such 
this is a book that an adult can pick up and not even be aware it is geared at kids. His characters talk intelligently; 
the atmosphere is built up slowly and with disquieting descriptive prose, the relationships between the characters 
feel real and not at all contrived. For all intents and purposes this is the first NSA that | can genuinely say felt like 
one of the old paperbacks. That is a big strength. Never underestimate what children can take in; whilst initially 
light on big scary monsters, Wooden Heart decides to scare with unseen things in the shadows and scary myster- 
ies without answers. | don’t mind admitting | did have a nightmare about a sequence in this book (when Martha 
and co head back to the fog shrouded village). 


The Doctor and Martha land on a giant spaceship that is drifting slowly through space. Clearly it was a prison ship 
but it is more like a tomb, desiccated bodies trapped inside their cells. Curious about a life reading in the centre of 
the ship they step through a door that should lead to the TARDIS and find their selves in a forest... 


This is where all echoes to The Girl in the Fireplace end. It is a great mystery, what is a village doing slap bang in 
the middle of a spaceship? Why are the children disappearing from locked rooms? Why can’t the villagers go any 
further than the forest? Why do the books write themselves? Every time | thought | had a handle on what was 
happening the book opened out another obscurity that kept me guessing. Needless to say | was wrong and the 
final answer is fascinating and beautifully crafted. | was very impressed. 


Characterisation is top notch and the Doctor and Martha both get to prove how good they are. Teaming the Doctor 
and Jude up is a stroke of genius, not only because the Doctor always works magnificently against children but 
also because (and | did initially groan) it proves that children can be included in these books without them feeling 
like they have to be there for audience identification. Jude is fabulous, at times she talks like an adult, (“Oh,” said 
the Doctor, crestfallen. “Used to think it was wonderful when | was a kid. “Then forgive me,” said Jude “but you 
must have been a bit, well, dense.”), and she is forever keeping the Doctor on his toes. | love her sense of curios- 
ity and nosiness, poking her nose in where it is clearly not wanted. Martha gets to make a very brave decision; it 
initially seems quite brainless and ill thought out on her part but (brilliantly) turns out to be the reasons the village 
is saved. Well-done Ms Jones. Martha is written with less energy than the series but her sombre mood and intelli- 
gent investigating is perfectly suited to the tone of the book. We can’t be punching the air with the thrill of time 
travelling every week! 


There are a number of twists that come appear from nowhere and enrich the book. Importantly, one of them is a 
character twist that slapped me around the face in an action sequence, hinted at earlier in the book but at the time 
flying right over my head. Chapter eleven is vital and the sudden shift of location is both jarring and refreshing and 
on its own this chapter tells a disturbing little story of its own. When the Doctor and Martha finally discover the 
truth behind these events you realise with shocking clarity how selfish and abusive humanity can be. The village 
scenario suddenly makes sense and the exploration of the better side of humanity grounds the novel with a reflec- 
tive side not many of these hardbacks could reach. Colour me impressed. 


There really isn’t much more to say about Wooden Heart. For once both the cover and title are atmospheric and 
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The individual sleeve designs are nicely done and the 
outer box sleeve is a colourful montage of Baker, Davi- 
son and the Master in a similar style to the The Begin- 
ning box set released last year. Perfectly good and 
complimentary to the actual discs. 


In summary, New Beginnings hasn't really got anything 
to fault it. It's a super set of stories anyway and as a 
package with these extras it comes close to DVD per- 
fection in my opinion. | doubt you'll be disappointed. 
9/10 [MH] 


the whotopia review 


the contents within are just as fantastic. Martin Day is 
slowly emerging as the best voice of Doctor Who in 
print; he has conquered the PDAs, EDAs and now the 
New Series Adventures as well. Easily the most evoca- 
tive and thoughtful novel this range has offered: 10/10 
[UF] 


| find Jacqueline Rayner to be one of the most under- 
rated Doctor Who authors. There are others (Trevor 
Baxendale, Simon Messingham) but for consistency in 
her work, entertainment, spot on characterisation and 
loopy twists you can’t find much finer than Jac Rayner. 
The only real disappointment | can think of is Winner 
Takes All and with that novel she was adapting to the 
new hardback formula. The Glass Prison. Wolfsbane. 
Earthworld. Doctor Who and the Pirates. All excellent. 


Now we can add The Last Dodo to that list. The cover 
and title are not the most inspiring but are easily forget- 
table once you have picked the book up and started to 
read. It is a book with a rock solid linear plot and some 
intelligent things to say about extinction and the moral 
implications of the letting creatures die out. That might 
make this sound preachy but honestly, this is the most 
fun | have had with the NSA’s since Only Human 
(although The Resurrection Casket was great fun too!). 
Rayner has adjusted to this format beautifully, she has 
written a book that reads like a dream, children should 
have no problem with racing through its pages but it 
also feels geared at the adult market with some marvel- 
lous witty dialogue, whacky concepts and intelligent 
themes. 


Of the three books released in this batch | would rec- 
ommend that you read The Last Dodo first simply for 
the superb treatment of Martha Jones. | must say | fell 
in love with the character in Smith and Jones but with 
only two episodes to her name she still remains some- 
thing of a mystery. Worry not with Jac Rayner on hand 
who has an uncanny knack of writing for certain com- 
panions as though she created them. Benny, Anji, 
Harry, and Rose...they come alive within the pages, 
bursting with humour and warmth. Martha has loads to 
do in The Last Dodo and proving her worth 100% she 
gets to confront the villains and do much of the investi- 
gating on her own. She is written as passionate and 
intelligent, but still young and enthusiastic. There are 
great numbers of sections written in the first person, 
much like Anji’s entries in Earthworld and Rayner’s 
learning curve is very clear. Anji's passages had a 
rambling and sidetracked feel about them and whilst 
Martha does go off on a tangent at times (often in the 
middle of a crisis she realises something new and 
brilliant about her new lifestyle!) the naturalism in the 
writing is far more believable. Can you imagine if this 
book had been written in the Sam Jones era? Despite 
the fact it would be shite, it would also feature a num- 
ber of hideous moral lectures from Ms Jones. The 
difference between Sam and Martha is that Martha is 
likable, she isn’t smug or preachy, she cares but does- 
n't try and make everybody feel the same way. | think 
she’s ace and if the standard of writing can continue to 
this level, hopefully she will have a long life in print. 


Throughout the book there are / Spyder excerpts. 
Basically the Doctor gives Martha a book that gives you 
points if you spot certain animals in the universe. | 
know, doesn’t it sound childish and gimmicky but it 
really works with the books themes. It helps to drive 
home the point that these animals are actually dying for 
good plus it gives the book an interesting visual style. 
Not only that there is a priceless gag on the last page 
and a summary of the Time Lords (or namely the Doc- 
tor) that made me roar with laughter. 


The books takes a surprisingly large number of loca- 
tions that keep the book moving at a good pace and | 
was so enjoying myself | read this through to the end in 
about five hours. It helps that Rayner, whilst wanting to 
remind you of the seriousness of the issue (with scenes 
that include a Rhinoceros one of his horns cut off and 
Martha failing to save one creatures life despite at- 


tempts) writes with such energy and enthusiasm and 
packs her jokes full of great jokes. | adored the idea 
that Martha’s pet Dodo is coined Dorethea and the 
Doctor's line that ‘she wont have used the name of her 
pet as the password!’ Additionally the first person 
narration is delightful, head to pages 163-168 to find 
out how whacky and chucklesome it can be. 


It reminded me slightly of The Stone Rose in that for 
the first 150 pages it coasts along with a reasonably 
sensible storyline and then all of a sudden it goes 
insane. Read on though folks because you will de- 
lighted with scenes such as Martha rising a Dodo 
through a supermarket in a trolley being chase by 
Sabre Toothed Tiger. Trust me, its brilliant. 


The Doctor gets to show his teeth more often than not 
and when he is name checked as the last of the Time 
Lords my blood ran cold. Suddenly an important char- 
acter element of the series was being used in a dra- 
matic way and theme of extinction and preserving 
specimens takes on a whole new level. The Doctor’s 
admission in his head, recalling his time exiled on Earth 
and comparing it to being trapped in a zoo, is quietly 
haunting. The Time Lords are all dead and he still 
cannot forgive them. 


The climax of the book is all energy and quick fire 
dialogue, which feels just like an episode of the series. 
Frankly the twist as to who is behind the scheme to 
destroy the Earth feels like a cheat, as though Rayner 
had not thought through her story properly. Once a final 
exhibit is allowed to tell his story in the prolonged, 
heartfelt coda suddenly the motives evolve from shal- 
low to profound. The idea of the last human is a chilling 
prospect. Like The Stone Rose, the answers that un- 
ravel have a slight melancholic edge, which makes the 
book a bit more believable. 


I'm really plugging this book aren't I? If I’m honest the 
investigations into the disappearances felt like it was 
wrapped up a bit quickly (and easily) but thanks to later 
developments it does kind of make sense. And there is 
the occasion joke that flies so wide of the mark it has 
landed in Australia. 


The Last Dodo succeeds as an intelligent novel de- 
signed to make people think and to entertain them at 
the same time. Jacqueline Rayner need not unplug her 
laptop yet as she clearly has much more to offer. Whilst 
this book offers tickle at the ribs fun and twists, it was 
for its excellent treatment of Martha that it deserves top 
marks: 9/10 [JF] 


That was so dull. Not just The Mutants dull but like 
reading the entire history of Doctor Who and cutting out 
all the bits that you like and cutting them into a hard- 
back book, sticking a stock photo of the Doctor and 
Martha and a Zygon on the front cover and pretending 
that you’ve made it all up yourself. | struggled with this 
one, | really did. 


Stephen Cole needs to have a rest from writing Doctor 
Who fiction, that becomes ever more obvious. The Art 
of Destruction was the weakest of the last batch on 
NSAs and Sting of the Zygons follows that pattern with 
frightening mediocrity. It reminds me of when David A. 
Mcintee was writing a book every year and his talent 
dried up and he started churning out nonsense like 
Mission: Impractical. McIntee returned to the fold years 
later with The Eleventh Tiger, one of the best books of 
its year and | feel Stephen Cole could return to the 
delights of Ten Little Aliens and Timeless if only he 
went off to work on something else for a couple of 
years. As the saying goes he has been Who-ed out. At 
least The Art of Destruction had a good hook, the 
African Volcano setting, Sting of the Zygons is already 
clichéd after you have read the blurb, most of the book 
being a cut and paste job with Terror of the Zygons and 
Tooth and Claw. 


My time is 
limited 
these 
days, 
work and 
study 
taking up 
a huge 
gulp of my 
time and | 
cannot be 
arsed to 
waste 
valuable 
time read- 
ing this 
sort of 
tripe. Just 
as energy 
breeds 
energy, 
boredom 
breeds 
boredom 
and you 
can tell 
very little 
effort has gone into assembling this novel and thus 
very little energy went into reading it. Go and read 
Martin Day’s Wooden Heart if you want to see how this 
sort of thing can be done properly. 


So what exactly is wrong with Sting of the Zygons? It 
aims low and hits even lower, especially with its lazy 
plotting. There are early hints that this book might be 
about an alien bounty hunter that is trying to hunt the 
Zygons and that might have been different enough to 
work but turns out this is just misdirection. Instead we 
have a far more interesting tale of the Zygons manipu- 
lating a hunt of their Skaresen so they can kill the King 
and then at his funeral kill all of the political heavy- 
weights that turn up and take over key positions over 
the Earttthhzzzz.... oh sorry did | fall asleep? Apolo- 
gies, but such original and amazing ideas do threaten 
to cure insomnia. Thrilling scenes of everybody chasing 
around after a beast, the Doctor and Martha wondering 
which ones are Zygons...it’s all so hopelessly predict- 
able and dull. 


Characterisation falls down at the first hurdle with all of 
the characters herded into either ‘aristocratic’ (who say 
things like “You an autocar enthusiast yourself, old 
buck?”) or ‘working class’ (such as Mrs Unwin and Ms 
Flock). Imagine the fun we have with them. The Doctor 
and Martha are only graced with surface characterisa- 
tion, the Doctor acting Doctorish (goading the villains, 
performing clever technical wizardry) but there’s no 
effort to make him sparkle. Martha could be any com- 
panion and she only thinks thoughts that the plot allows 
her to think, | did not get any real sense that she ex- 
isted outside of this book. And | cannot believe that 
Steve Cole had the nerve to try and fool us all with the 
fake Doctor trick. Yawn and double yawn. 


The prose is okay, you could read any page and pick 
out a few atmospheric descriptions but like the rest of 
the novel there is never any sense of effort involved. 
When there is no sweat in the writing style they are just 
words on a page rather than a world coming to life 
around you. With such a dialogue heavy story you 
would think this story would whiz by but its like watch- 
ing The Long Game for three hours. Wrist slitting terri- 
tory. 


Shall | tell you how boring Sting of the Zygons was? So 
dull that | cannot be bothered to continue listing its 
faults. Don’t waste your time reading this review. Cer- 
tainly don’t waste your time reading the book. There 
are hundreds of Doctor Who books out there and hun- 
dreds more reviews that are worthy of your time: 3/10 
[JF] 
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THE GUNFIGHTERS 

BBC AUDIO = FEBRUARY 2007 
DONALD COTTON = $25.06 
ISBN: 1405676914 


Having practically exhausted the 
supply of incomplete stories, the 
BBC has turned to releasing Doctor 
Who titles on CD with narration that 
exist in the vaults in their entirety. 
Some might wonder what the point 
is, but after all some people like to 
enjoy their Who while driving, or 
doing the washing up, so why not 
give them the opportunity? 


The Doctors companions put in a 
good showing in “The Gunfighters”, 
greeting the opportunity to ham it 
up in a Western with enthusiasm. 
Dodo is unique amongst compan- 
ions in having no unusual charac- 
teristics at all, unless you count her 
variable accent in early stories. 
Here she has her best story with 
opportunities to show some actual 
personality in her relationship with 
Holliday and menacing him with a 
gun. Steven also has plenty to do, 
though he is mostly shown as being 
at the mercy of events. 


Once upon a time, “The Gunfight- 
ers” was held up as an example of 
‘pad’ Doctor Who, made during a 
period when the programme was in 
the doldrums. The revised opinion 
as reflected in books like The Dis- 
continuity Guide seems to be that it 
is in fact a comedy gem. I’m not 
sure that | would go that far — there 
are certainly some funny lines in 
“The Gunfighters” and Hartnell in 
particular is in fine form when ex- 
changing banter with Holliday and 
Mister ‘Werp’. There’s even a 
‘Doctor Who ?’ ‘Yes, quite right.’ 
dialogue exchange, back when the 
gag was still relatively fresh. As with 
previous attempts at ‘comedies’ 
(‘The Romans” and “The Myth 
Makers”), although there’s plenty to 
chuckle over it’s not all fun and 
games. The deaths of Charlie the 
barman and Warren Earp, sympa- 
thetic characters both, are quite 
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poignant. 


All in all, “The Gunfighters” is enjoy- 
able though perhaps overlong — the 
two middle episodes are essentially 
just marking time until the show- 
down, which you know, is going to 


*s happen. For example, Holliday runs 


off with Dodo, then they come back. 
Johnny Ringo shows up to add 


' some extra menace, but he’s dis- 


posed of quite easily given that the 
character's set up to be the primary 
threat. Its understandable why the 
viewing audience back in 1966 
viewed “The Gunfighters” with dis- 
favour — it must have seemed tame 
when compared with the many 
Westerns imported from the US at 
the time. In retrospect | think “The 
Gunfighters” is a pleasant interlude 
in a season full of change. 


There are advantages and draw- 
backs to enjoying this story on au- 
dio, which is presented in a nice 
clear recording. On the one hand, 
the listener can create more im- 
pressive visuals to compensate for 
its studio-bound nature. Listening 
with eyes closed, you can imagine 
a spectacular final battle rather than 
the somewhat pedestrian spectacle 
we get on screen. On the other 
hand, most of the American accents 
are even more bizarre when there’s 
nothing else to focus on. One char- 
acter sounds vaguely Australian. 
The ‘Ballad’ is also even more wea- 
risome without distraction and its 
constant recurrence is a good rea- 
son why you should listen to this 
story one episode at a time rather 
than all at once. It’s also a shame to 
miss some bits of visual comedy on 
Hartnell’s part. The narration by 
Peter Purves can’t make up for this, 
but does a good job of filling in gaps 
in the plot. 


Two extra recordings appear at the 
end of the second CD — in the first, 
Mark Ayres chats with Peter Purves 
about “The Gunfighters” and the 
other stories he was involved in, 
particularly the historicals. Purves 
seems to be mellowing with age in 
his attitude towards his time in the 
show — once his least favourite, he 
now reckons that “The Gunfighters” 
wasn't bad. He still doesn’t like the 
song though — | heartily concur. 
Imagine my joy therefore with the 
second CD extra — ‘The Ballad of 
the Last Chance Saloon’ presented 
complete. All 10 minutes 32 sec- 
onds of it. To be fair, this was a 
natural candidate for inclusion on 
the disc and people would have 
wondered why if it wasn’t there but | 
doubt it’s going to find its way onto 
many people’s iPods. 7/10 [CS] 


THE DOMINATORS 


BBC AUDIO = MAY 2007 
MERVY HAISMAN & HENRY LINCOLN 


$25.44 = ISBN: 1405677597 


Recorded at the end of season 5 
but held over for the start of season 
6, “The Dominators” is not an im- 
pressive slice of Troughton. 
Slimmed down before filming from 6 
episodes to 5, it still suffers from a 
plodding plot. 


“The Dominators” was clearly in- 
tended to be a treatise on pacifism, 
with the Dulcians refusing to fight 
and engaging in endless discussion 
while their aggressive visitors walk 
all over them. The first Dalek story 
addressed this topic as well, with 
Thals instead of Dulcians, but re- 
gardless of your views on this sub- 
ject at least Terry Nation managed 
to inject a bit of life into the debate. 
With the not very convincing excep- 
tion of Cully, the Dulcians don’t 
change their views on violence and 
rely on the Doctor to save the day. 
It's hard to be sure what moral can 
be drawn from this — if you’re not 
prepared to stand up for yourself, 
you’d better hope that a passing 
time traveller saves the day ? 


The Quarks were yet another at- 
tempt to create the next classic 
monster, but their design isn’t a 
patch on the Daleks and Jamie and 
Cully defeat them quite easily. The 
Dominators themselves are still 
more risible. Their dialogue is 
strictly B-movie stuff, and I’ve had 
fun using some of their lines at my 
place of work. ‘Command accepted’ 
goes down quite well with my work- 
mates, ‘Destroy ! Total destruction !’ 
less so. ‘I intend to probe your 
physiological nature’ has yet to 
work as a chat up line, sadly. Such 
phrases are typical, and the Domi- 
nators talk a lot. In fact, they bicker 
for the entire story. Toba is blood- 
thirsty and happily annihilates eve- 
rything in sight with the help of the 
Quarks. After each explosion, Rago 
turns up and criticises Toba for 
wasting power. This happens again 


| results. 


and again. Rago gives Toba a 


lengthy dressing down at the start 
of episode 4, and it makes for pain- 
ful listening as they exchange 


| barbed comments with one another. 
/ Drama can indeed be produced 


from conflict, but when the same 
argument is simply repeated tedium 
‘We can afford no more 
delays’ says Rago in episode 5, but 
by then his advice is far too late in 
more ways than one. 


“The Dominators” benefits greatly 
from being presented on CD — gone 
is the middle-aged appearance of 
the ‘rebel’ Cully, gone are the 
strange outfits that the Dulcians and 
Zoe wear. When the Doctor talks of 
‘a spaceship of considerably ad- 
vanced design’, we can take his 
word for it. The Quarks can be 
visualised as scary creatures, 
rather than children playing at 
dressing up in cardboard boxes. 
Their high-pitched voices are even 
quite sinister, if you stretch your 
imagination a bit. On the other 
hand, a change of format can’t 
compensate for a story that’s far too 
long. Providing the narration, 
Wendy Padbury adequately de- 
scribes the action though she’s 
silent for quite long periods, which 
reflects the dialogue-heavy nature 
of a lot of scenes. 


In what is now a standard extra at 
the end of CD2, Mark Ayres talks to 
the narrator. “The Dominators” is 
diplomatically glossed over as pos- 
sibly not the greatest story of all 
time, and Padbury also comments 
on her poor relations with the direc- 
tor Morris Barry. The conversation 
also covers some of her other ex- 
periences of being in Doctor Who. 
Moving to the present day, she 
expresses a hope for more ani- 
mated reconstructions of missing 
episodes (Hear ! Hear !). She also 
has interesting things to say about 
television in the Sixties and now, 
reckoning that audiences were 


asked to use their imaginations 
more then and that the BBC was in 
something of a golden age. | would 
tend to agree, but | wouldn’t use 
as evidence ! 


“The Dominators” 
6/10 [CS] 
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THE HORROR OF GLAM ROCK 


BIG FINISH #107 = MARCH 2007 
PAUL MAGRS «STARRING: PAUL MCGANN, SHERIDAN SMITH, BERNARD CRIBBINS, UNA STUBBS, STEPHEN GATELY 


To my mind, Paul Magrs’ greatest 
strength is his ability to conjure up loca- 
tions and settings in his audio plays that 
feel “real’, no matter how outlandish the 
setting. “The Stones Of Venice”, one of 
Magrs’ earlier Big Finish releases, is 
beautifully evocative. The magical na- 
ture of a Venice on the verge of topping 
into its lagoon is, in that play, made 
tangible though his ability to create an 
atmosphere with his scripts. “The Horror 
Of Glam Rock” also exemplifies this 
strength of the author's, however it also 
highlights some of his weaknesses too. 


The year is 1974 and the TARDIS ar- 
rives at a motorway services near Bram- 
lington (wherever that might be) in the 
middle of a savage blizzard. Unfortu- 
nately for all concerned the ferocity is not 
only confined to the weather as, rather 
inconveniently, there are also a large 
amount of very hungry, very scaly, very 
big carnivores on the rampage. Lucie 
Miller is unhappy at this, and at the fact 
that the 1970s are, as she puts it, “the 
dark ages”, and to cap it all, the TARDIS 
is making her travelsick. Sheridan Smith 
really is superb in the role giving Lucie a 
real sense of humour and a lot of guts to 
boot. The character is significantly more 
“on-side” with the Doctor (once again 
marvellously played by Paul McGann) 
than she was in the previous Dalek story, 
but this is no bad thing as it gives the two 
characters a chance to interact within the 
dynamic of a traditional TARDIS team. 
Already there are signs of a growing 
affection between the two characters’s 
along with some mutual, mild, disdain 
and a little joshing. It is a fun, interesting 
relationship, which McGann and Smith 


are evidently enjoying a great deal. 


So, our two leads are plunged into a 
1974 replete with monsters, motorways, 
and music and it’s here that Magr’s 
strength shows itself. The script is clev- 
erly laced with period detail and refer- 
ences and, ably helped by the uniformly 
excellent sound design, really evokes the 
1970s along with a superb sense of 
isolation and desperation at the charac- 
ter’s predicament. Mixed with all of this 
is a nice dash of humour brought about 
by the solid supporting cast. Bernard 
Cribbins is on fine form as music man- 
ager Arnold Korns, treading the fine line 
between remaining likable and being 
dangerously selfish and Una Stubbs is a 
joy to listen to as the slightly dotty cafe 
lady Flo. Korns’ two young stars are 
brother and sister Tommy and Trisha 
Tomorrow (of the band the Tomorrow 
Twins) played by Stephen Gately and 
Clare Buckfield respectively and both do 
a good job with Gately proving himself to 
be a very competent actor as well as 
singer (and Clare Buckfield also proves 
she has a good singing voice too). Also 
in attendance is Pat, played by Lynsey 
Hardwick, a drummer recently divorced 
from her band, which Lucie seems to 
know .. . 


These characters are all well developed 
and realized and, along with the excel- 
lent setting, create a solid world for the 
Doctor and Lucie to stumble into and 
kick off the action. It is, however, the 
action that is the problem. As plots go 
“The Horror Of Glam Rock” is light- 
weight. Certainly it's amusing enough, 
an alien force looking to feast on human- 


“The Horror Of Glam Rock” is 
a play which is saved from its’ 
rather mundane Sci-Fi plotting 


by the sheer 
the cast... 


enthusiasm of 


ity using music and Tommy Tomorrow's 
stylophone as a conduit to their incur- 
sion, but the threat never really seems 
as real as the characters and environ- 
ment it affects. It’s surprising to find that 
the one or two incidental sub-plots in the 
story are, in themselves, a great deal 
more interesting than the main one. 
Lucie’s relationship with Pat is sensitively 
handled and emotionally interesting, as 
is the relationship between the Tomor- 
row Twins and their manager. It’s almost 
a shame that a rather humdrum, sketchy, 
Sci-Fi plot has to detract from these 
elements. Still, a lot of the “classic Who” 
boxes are ticked in this release. Big 
scary monsters (wonderful sound design 
there), strange unearthly goings on, a lot 
of violent death (indeed, some of the 
mauling and eviscerating that goes on 
sounds extremely unpleasant), and 
some classic Doctor tinkering. So, there 
is a lot to enjoy, it just feels a little insub- 
stantial in terms of the main plot. It's a 
base under siege story basically, and 
one that is saved from mediocrity by the 
conviction of the cast and Magr’s skill in 
setting the scene. 


Also making the release notable are one 
or two musical additions. The first is a 
“Glammed Up” version of the Doctor 
Who theme tune. It’s contained, sans 
continuity announcer, as an extra on the 
CD. It’s a fun take on the theme, Bolan 
does Derbyshire in many ways, and | 
enjoyed hearing it. The second is the 
song “Children Of Tomorrow” specially 
written for the play by Tim Sutton and 
Barnaby Edwards and performed by 
Stephen Gately and Clare Buckfield. 
This too is very enjoyable, sounding 


much like early Bowie is very suitable as 
The Tomorrow Twin’s hit record. 
Stephen Gately, much as it irks this 
detractor of boy-bands to admit, really 
can sing and his performance brings the 
piece to life in a way only a gifted singer 
can. The other extras on the CD consist 
of a number of cast interviews and these, 
as always, are great value. We get to 
hear, amongst other things, Bernard 
Cribbins discussing the play and his 
previous associations with Doctor Who 
and how Clare Buckfield prepared for the 
role. These interviews with the cast are 
something | really do enjoy hearing and 
they are invariably good humoured and 
informative. Long may such extras 
continue! 


“The Horror Of Glam Rock” is a play 
which is saved from its’ rather mundane 
SciFi plotting by the sheer enthusiasm 
of the cast, the unusual nature of the 
base to be sieged, and the well realised 
characters trapped within it. Like “The 
Stones Of Venice” Magr’s has given us a 
play, which is beautifully written and 
extremely well set, however, like that 
play, the actual main plot almost seems 
to be an afterthought. It’s very enjoy- 
able, packed with wit and conviction, but 
it just doesn’t hit home where it counts. 
6/10 [AB] 
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RENAISSANCE OF THE 
DALEKS 

BIG FINISH #108 = MARCH 2007 
CHRISTOPHER H. BIDMEAD 


STARRING: PETER DAVISON, 
SARAH SUTTON, NICHOLAS 
BRIGGS 


The Daleks’ invasion of 22" century 
Earth appears to be one of the more 
pivotal events in the Doctor Who 
universe. Issac Newton saw it 
coming in “Circular Time.” The 
Third Doctor saw what might have 
happened had it never been de- 
feated. Novels have suggested the 
presence of an ancient weapon and 
have explored its potential after- 
math. For the Doctor, it had a tre- 
mendous amount of personal impor- 
tance. Not only was it his first re- 
match with the sinister schemers 
from Skaro, and the first indication 
that the threat presented by the 
Daleks could reach any planet at 
any time period, but also it was his 
first battle with alien invaders on 
Earth's behalf (on television, at 
least). And after it was all over, after 
all the Daleks had been reduced to 
scrap metal and green goo, the 
Doctor bid farewell to his only known 
biological relative when he locked 
Susan out of the TARDIS. 


As a bit of established history, then, 
it's probably not a good idea to go 
playing around with it too much. Yet 
the Fifth Doctor has. Twice. 


Once is understandable, especially 
when the Dalek Emperor is running 
around creating alternate time tracks 
and paradoxes which threaten the 
fabric of reality. But this time 
around, when the Doctor pops into 
the 22™ century, there’s no occupa- 
tion, just the horrifying sight of 
Pokemon enthroned by toy Daleks, 
and a time-sensitive military organi- 
zation with a little too much informa- 
tion and plenty of uncomfortable 
questions. That's when the Doctor 
starts getting worried — to misplace 
an English playwright a couple of 
centuries before his birth is one 
thing, but losing an entire invasion 
just smacks of carelessness. 


Nyssa, meanwhile, is in Rhodes, 
building the first model of what will 
become Rose's superphone and 
testing the theory of gravity long 
before Galileo comes along. She 
isn't there for long, however; her 
encounter with a knight named 
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_ So begins 


Mulberry ends with both of them 
falling through time. 


“Renaissance of the 
Daleks.” To unravel the mystery of 
the missing invasion — and to dis- 
cover the source of enigmatic voices 
which seem to reverberate through- 
out history — the Doctor will have to 
travel forwards, backwards, and 
ultimately sideways in time, picking 
up people from several of Earth's 
wars along the way. Of his many 
passengers, Nicholas Deal's Mul- 
berry and Richie Campbell's Floyd 
come off best. Mulberry impresses 
from the very start: he is a level- 
headed, decent man who adapts to 
his rapidly changing circumstances 
as best he can, much like Jamie did 
once upon atime. In contrast, Floyd 
grows throughout the story. He 
starts out almost pitiful, an injured 
slave limping on a crutch, but by the 
end he's enjoying his freedom and 
using his considerable intelligence 
to decipher the Doctor's ridiculously 
obscure hints. The two other pas- 
sengers don't fare quite as well, 
unfortunately. Jon Weinberg plays 
Wilton, a lad from the Dalek-free 
22" century, as little more than a 
bland version of Adric. And the less 
said about Alice, the better: Regina 
Reagan is clearly trying to appear 
feisty and tough, but she just comes 
off as all bark and no bite, and her 
accent is awful (although the actress 
is apparently American). 


William Hope's General Tillington 
never leaves his time, but while the 
character is a bit over the top (as 
one might expect when the actor 
admits that he took his cue from 
Doctor Strangelove), many of his 
scenes with the Doctor are fairly 
good, especially when they're argu- 
ing about the correct path of time, 
when Tillington speaks up for his 
own timeline in a way that people in 
altered-history stories don't often get 
to do. And then there's the Greylish, 
played by the voice of the universe 
at large, Nicholas Briggs. Not only 
does he get to introduce the Daleks' 
latest evil plan, but also his identity 
and the nature of his domain is 
crucial to the play's finale. 


“Renaissance of the Daleks” is the 
first script since “Frontios” with 
Christopher Bidmead’s name on it, 
and it displays several of the trade- 
marks we have come to associate 
with his work — the TARDIS being 
important not only in terms of the 
plot but in the amount of time spent 
in it, journeys to imaginative locales, 
and important concepts supported 
with a healthy dose of technobabble. 
It has some wonderful ideas, and 
the sheer scale of the Daleks’ plan 
this time around boggles the mind, 
even if in many respects it’s just as 
daft as trying to turn Earth into a 
spaceship or brainwashing the 
human race with reality television (of 
course, the Daleks aren't the only 
ones with convoluted tactics: the 
Doctor’s use of “Three Blind Mice” to 
send a message to Floyd, Alice, and 


Mulberry is so oblique that it’s aston- 
ishing that anyone got it in the first 
place). Unfortunately, the end result 
is a little bit of a mess; for much of it 
the Doctor is swept along, appar- 
ently aimlessly, with an ever- 
increasing number of people, until at 
last he ends up in the dimensional 
nullity where the Daleks have set up 
shop. There, the Greylish kindly 
explains everything and the Daleks 
reveal that they are interested in 
engaging the Doctor's services in 
order to make sure their plans suc- 
ceed, because their original strategy 
wasn’t quite going to cut it (one 
wonders if these guys were the 
forerunners of Sec and his friends). 
You'd think that they'd have learned 
by now that, while manipulating their 
greatest enemy makes them appear 
amazingly evil and sinister, it’s not a 
particularly good idea; perhaps this 
particular batch of Daleks took one 
of the Master's correspondence 
courses. 


Several weaknesses afflict the play, 
first and foremost of which is its 
occasionally clunky dialogue. Gen- 
eral Tillington and Wilton noticeably 
suffer from this (perhaps it has 
something to do with living in an 
alternate timeline), and Alice’s intro- 
duction is terribly wooden, as are 
several scenes where much-needed 
exposition is delivered. And when 
we arrive in the dimensional nullity, 
the characters basically stand 
around and describe the fantastic 
landscape to each other. The ele- 
ment of the voices, while an interest- 
ing hook, is not handled all that well, 
with crucial information going unde- 
livered until Part Three, and the 
question of whether certain notions 
are intrinsically human or — even in 
the “regular timeline -— Dalek- 
inspired goes unanswered (although 
to be fair, this may have been delib- 
erate). The cliffhangers, too, are a 
bit weak, especially the first one. 


Despite all of this, there’s fun to be 
had. Big Finish’s more proactive 
Fifth Doctor takes a break here as 
Peter Davison delivers a perform- 
ance that sounds and feels just like 
his television persona; at times it’s 
easy to forget how many years have 
elapsed. The aforementioned use 
of “Three Blind Mice” is great, as are 
Mulberry’s observations on the 
worth of slaves. The _ incidental 
details (the This Island Earth refer- 
ence, TARDIS features like the 
overlap-preventing device, the con- 
fused reactions to our favourite blue 
box, etc.) are delightful, and the 
Doctor’s final discussion with the 
Greylish is very clever. 


Ultimately, one gets the sense that it 
is the execution, rather than the 
ideas, which cause several of this 
play's issues; this attempt at a 
“rebirth of the Daleks” doesn’t quite 
achieve everything it would like to, 
but there’s no faulting its ambition. 
4/10 [JCH] 
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“Immortal Beloved’ is a strange title for a Doctor Who 
story. Call me a traditionalist if you like, but | like my 
Who to come under headings like “The Curse Of The 
Planet Of Evil Doom Invasion”, or some such. 
“Immortal Beloved”? Well that sounds like one of 
those paperback books that are purchased at railway 
stations by ladies of a certain age. Decidedly un- 
Whovian. | wouldn’t approve, but for the fact that 
“Immortal Beloved” is superb, a real treat that shows 
why, done well, audio Doctor Who can compete with 
its big, television based, brother. 


What starts out as the Doctor and Lucie stumbling into 
someone else’s suicide pact soon becomes much, 
much darker (and when you're talking about two 
young people ready to leap to their deaths as being 
the lighter side of the story, you know you're in for a 
rough time of it). That’s not to say that “Immortal 
Beloved” is unremittingly bleak, it isn’t, indeed it’s a lot 
of fun, but the concepts that are being dealt with in this 
play are just about as disturbing as they come. You 
can really understand why Kalkin and Sararti are on 
the verge of a leap into oblivion when the TARDIS 
shows up. Well, | say you can, but at first you’re as 
much in the dark as the Doctor and Lucie are, which is 
a good thing, because one of the main pleasures in 
this play is piecing together what exactly is going on. 


What exactly is going on is monstrous, a society built 
on deception and the retention of real knowledge in 
the hands of a small, select band of “Gods”. And at 
the centre of it all, something far, far worse. The 
“Gods” perpetuity comes with a terrible price and one 
that deeply shocks the Doctor and in particular Lucie 
after she is unfortunate enough to witness it first hand. 
At the centre of this corruption is the despotic Zeus, 
marvellously played by lan McNeice. Outwardly Zeus 
is a somewhat comical character, bumbling, ineffectual 
and rather jocular. Underneath all that however lurk 
shadowy depths, Zeus is maniacal, depraved and 
ruthless and McNeice brings out this aspect of the 
character to great effect, turning on a sixpence be- 
tween a jolly rotund leader and a crazed despot cling- 
ing to his evil way of existence. It’s a compelling 
performance. 


The rest of the cast as his fellow “Gods” ably supports 
McNeice. Hera, played convincingly by Elspeth Grey, 
is Zeus’ partner and confident who, despite affecting a 
world-weary manner is just as dedicated to clinging to 
life as Zeus is. The two of them make for an excellent 
pairing, outwardly very different characters but united 
by acommon, evil, legacy. Opposing the “Gods” are 
Kalkin and Sararti, the aforementioned lovers played 


the whotopia review 


by Anthony Spargo and Jennifer 
Higham. Both characters are easily 
sympathised with and this is in no part 
due to the effort of the actors who man- 
age to imbue their relationship with a lot 
of emotional clout. Also of note is Jake 
McGann, Paul McGann’s son, making 
his acting debut as Ganymede, though 
the part is small McGann carries off the 
role well enough making the character 
petulant and fanatically loyal to his “God” 
which is a perfect fit for the character. 


The real star of “Immortal Beloved” 
however is the world we glimpse through 
it, a Greco-futuristic society where sci- 
ence is kept from the masses and re- 
placed with arcane terminology for famil- 
iar devices. Guns become “magic staffs, 
helicopter’s “chariots” and medi-kits 
“caskets of healing”. This language, in 
the mouth of the characters, gives the 
world in which they live a special ca- 
dence and really brings it to life. 
Through even this simple conceit Jona- 
than Clements manages to immediately 
convey an entire society's history and 
culture. It’s exceptionally elegant writing. 
Superbly assisting this is the score and 
sound design. | never grow tired of 
saying that Big Finish’s productions are 
always beautifully produced with subtle 
music and technically perfect design, 
whether it be the echoing splendour of 
palatial halls, or the soft, murmuring 
summer gardens, the production never 
fails to convince. A stellar job by all 
concerned. 


The story itself is a simple one (once the 
gravity of what is actually occurring is 
revealed to the listener), however it feels 
a lot more weighty and well paced than 
“The Horror Of Glam Rock” did in com- 
parison. A sort of futuristic Romeo & 
Juliet meets Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers. We have the Doctor and 
Lucie trying to help those oppressed by 
the regime and escaping with their skin 
intact and the production moves at a 
rewarding pace, keeping the listener on 
tenderhooks throughout. A great use of 
the one-hour format. The resolution is, 
at first, a little unclear, however it has a 
dramatic reason for being such and so, 
in fact, actually provides a more satisfy- 
ing end to the plot. The ending itself is 
actually a little downbeat as the Doctor 
and Lucie ruminate on what has just 
occurred and if they actually managed to 
change anything or not, a question that 
is left very open and that the listeners will 
enjoy speculating upon. 


Making up the extras on this CD are the 
usual array of excellent interviews, nota- 
bly lan McNeice and Jennifer Higham. 
McNeice discusses his feelings on radio 
work and why he enjoys science fiction 
in particular. Higham is a very bubbly 
actress who is evidently enjoying her 
part immensely and it’s fun to hear her 
take on the character. Also of note is a 
brief snippet with Paul McGann discuss- 
ing his son’s debut and it’s nice to hear 
his reactions to this. 


Summing up then, “Immortal Beloved” is 
the highlight of the BBC 7 8th Doctor 
audios so far, it has a fantastic setting, 
with an excellent plot, and some great 
characters and performances. For some 


it may well be a little short on action, 
however this series has already given us 
Daleks intent on wiping out an entire 
planet (that’s already been hit by a 
whacking great meteor), and people 
being ripped apart in gruesome fashion 
in motorway service car-parks, so a 
quiet, thoughtful drama is a welcome 
change from the usual monster shenani- 
gans (much as we all love them). An 
intelligent, beautifully written play it'll be 
one the listener returns to again and 
again for an hour’s escapism. Great 
stuff. 9/10 [AB] 
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Giles Brandreth is as mad as a sack full 
of badgers on drugs. In a good way. His 
interview alone in the extras on the disc 
more than justifies the cost of purchasing 
it, endlessly entertaining (if very bizarre) 
you could listen to the man yammer on 
for hours about this and that and never 
grow bored. It’s also nice that this titan 
of random banter (evidently a great lover 
of all things Doctor Who) gets to star in 
the solid, if unspectacular, sci-fi play 
“1.D.” as a brilliant, if misguided, scientist, 
a role he plays with commendable re- 
straint (well aside for the bits when he’s 
transformed into a slavering mutant, but 
if you can’t ham up that role as an actor, 
what can you have fun with?). 


“|.D.” is the first of the “new wave” of Big 
Finish releases in that it is a three-part 
story, part of new executive producer's 
Nicholas Briggs’ raft of change to re- 
invigorate the Whovian audio world. The 
classic three act structure of beginning, 
middle and end is the goal, and for the 
most part “I.D.” succeeds as much of the 
padding and waffle that Big Finish can 
sometimes wander unwittingly into has 
been immediately cut away. The result 
is a much pacier and punchier story from 
the pen of Eddie Robson, however it is 
not without its’ flaws. There’s still a 
surplus of to'ing and fro'ing along corri- 
dors being chased by outraged, danger- 
ous, mutants. Now, | like a bit of corridor 
as much as the next Whovian, but on 
audio it’s difficult to do without it de- 
scending into too much noise and not 
enough direction. Still, this never really 
detracts from the plot as the mutant 
menace is a fun one (if extremely “icky”) 
and there are plenty of other ideas in the 
script to engage the listener. 


Not least amongst interesting ideas is 
the character of Claudia Bridge, ably 
played by Sara Griffiths. A young re- 
searcher with the Lonway Clinic who 
has, through the aid of personality sur- 
gery, had all aspects of guilt and con- 
science removed. Since this is a 6th 
Doctor solo adventure, Claudia in effect 
fulfils the role of companion for this story, 
and the relationship between the two is 
very interesting as the normally very 
pragmatic 6th Doctor is made to seem 
much more “human” in comparison to 
Bridge. Colin Baker's renaissance on 
audio has been well documented and he 
continues to be excellent in this release, 
capturing the essence of his character 
perfectly, irritable and unforgiving of 
fools, but always brave, quick-witted and 
compassionate, it’s a very strong, very 
likable mixture. The dialogue in this 
story is also superb with some very 
memorable one-liners and interplay, the 
Doctor’s verbal sparring with the pos- 
sessed Tevez being particularly fun. 
Indeed, it is very evident that the cast as 
a whole are having a lot of fun with the 
job in hand, which is always nice to hear 
and is something that Big Finish is excel- 
lent at. It's no small wonder the com- 
pany has what is effectively its own 
repertory with actors returning again and 
again, seemingly just for the joy of it. 


At its heart though “I.D.” is a fairly stan- 
dard sci-fi romp, a base under siege 
story with a few little twists. The Doctor 
and a group of survivors find themselves 
up against former robot servants who 
have been driven to kill by a program 
they have scavenged (the base in ques- 
tion is on a “junk” world where data is 
salvaged to be sold off later) and they 
have to find a way out. Still, you can’t 
grumble too much about that since it’s 
solid, it all makes sense, it moves at a 
decent pace and is very entertaining, it’s 
just a shame that nothing really sets it 
apart in terms of the formula it adheres 
to. 


Making up the fourth episode in this 
release is “Urgent Calls” a one-part short 
story that is part of the new Big Finish 
viral strand, something we shall be see- 
ing more of over coming releases. | 
won't beat around the bush here, “Urgent 
Calls” is magnificent, a bona-fide minor 
masterpiece. The half hour, short story, 
format was used to excellent effect in 
“Circular Time” and here it is just as 
effective. The story is told through a 
series of phone calls between the Doctor 
and Lauren, played with a wonderful 
sensitivity by Kate Brown, apart from one 
or two minor interjections these are the 
only two cast members. 


The highly inventive plot focuses on a 
virus that generates coincidence and is 
spread via communication, and the 
Doctor’s efforts to trace its source. It's a 
beautiful little story, during the course of 
which we see the Doctor's relationship 
with Lauren bloom and learn a great deal 
about her. To create a character, give 
her a rich back-story, a developed per- 
sonality and make the audience care 
about her in under half and hour is a 
phenomenal achievement and Eddie 
Robson has to be commended for that 
whole-heartedly. His writing, combined 


with the wonderful performances by both 
the leads creates a story and a character 
that are truly memorable and leave the 
listener wanting more. It’s small and 
perfectly formed and provides a fantastic 
start to the viral strand, | simply cannot 
recommend it enough. 


All in all then this is a very, very strong 
release from Big Finish. “I.D.” is a 
strong, enjoyable story (even if it doesn’t 
brake new ground), and “Urgent Calls” is 
one of the best things that Big Finish 
have produced to date, standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with “Spare Parts”, “The 
Holy Terror”, “The Chimes Of Midnight” 
and the other titans of the range. Add to 
that a wonderful collection of extras and 
you have a purchase that will reward the 
listener over and over again. Fantastic. 
1.D. 7/10 [AB] 
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